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8. ASCENT OF SANSKRIT AND ITS 
STRUGGLE WITH KANNADA 

A. Shadow Over Prakrit, Sun Over Sanskrit 

In the period of the shudra holding system, as we have already seen, Prakrit in Brahmi 
script was the only written language extant in Karnataka. It had foreclosed the rise of Kannada 
as a written language, although the largest section of the people spoke it. The demise of Prakrit 
was however as sudden as its rise. Its fall was immediate and only echoed the knee-jerk reaction 
which put an end to the Satavahana shudra mode of production. GS Gai is thus led to conclude: 
“...the Prakrit inscriptions in Karnataka range from the 3rd century BC to 4th century AD. 
From the time of the Kadambas Sanskrit replaces Prakrit.... ” 151 

The fall of Prakrit and rise of Sanskrit is related to a change in the composition of the 
ruling class. The rise of Sanskrit is directly related to the rise of the Brahmanas as the most 
significant part of the ruling classes. Their significance and direct bearing on language comes 
from the fact that they, as the chief ideologists were the only community near totally literate and 
enjoying a monopoly over the written word. C Veeranna writes: “We come across Sanskrit in 
north Indian epigraphs from the first century BC. Step by step Sanskrit pushed aside Prakrit 
and by the third century AD established its monopoly over north India. But Sanskrit had to wait 
till after the fourth century AD before it got rooted in south India. ” 152 

The rise of Sanskrit however had its own unique features. The development of Sanskrit 
allowed those who wielded it a privileged position. It was the window to feudal science and art. 
The knowledge of Sanskrit led to the rise of the laity to positions of power. And it was in order 
to deny this rise to the Shudras that the Brahmana caste imposed a selfish monopoly over those 
who spoke the language. It shut in the use of the language to the Brahmana caste and those that 
had risen to the level of the ruling class from among the non-Brahmana castes. As a result, 
Sanskrit became a class language and more particularly, the language of a single caste. 
While this ensured the Brahmana a monopoly over knowledge and helped them continue as the 
principal ideologists of feudalism, Sanskrit was often raised to the level of divinity, as the 
language which the gods conversed in. On account of this sectarian monopoly, Sanskrit, 
confined to a slender minority, remained a language perpetually isolated from the masses 
and thus saw the eclipse of all potential for its spread. Commenting about such languages, JV 
Stalin wrote: “Language exists, language has been created precisely in order to serve society as 
a whole, as a means of intercourse between people, in order to be common to the members of 
society and constitute the single language of society, serving members of society equally, irre¬ 
spective of their class status. A language has only to depart from this position of being a 
language common to the whole people, it has only to give preference and support to some one 
social group to the detriment of other social groups of the society, and it loses its virtue, ceases 
to be a means of intercourse between the people of the society, and becomes the jargon of some 
social group, degenerates and is doomed to disappear. ” 153 

On account of the manner in which the Brahmana wielded Sanskrit--which achieved 
without parallel in India in the different realms of knowledge-the language became re¬ 
moved from the common masses, could not develop with the overall social development 
that was taking place among the producing castes and simply froze to ignominy and irrel¬ 
evance with the concomitant rise of the national languages of India. Sanskrit could only 
become another antique, generating interest in a historian and of course revving the penchant of 
a Hindu revivalist. This process had already commenced in the period of early feudalism itself, 
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what with Kannada foreclouded by Prakrit and then by Sanskrit, knocking impatiently on the 
doors of the ruling classes for recognition. 

B. Rise of Kannada and its Contradiction with Sanskrit 

Soon after the replacement of Prakrit with Sanskrit, Kannada appeared as a written lan¬ 
guage in the early fifth century. The Halmidi inscription already shows the pervasive influence of 
Sanskrit on written Kannada. This, says Veeranna “must have commenced much earlier. A 
Kannada composed of wholly Sanskrit words came into existence from the fifth century AD. ” 154 

Written Kannada chose to use the Brahmi script as against the Nagari script that Sanskrit 
used. This only implies that written Kannada had emerged even before the rise of Sanskrit in 
Karnataka and that Kannada in Brahmi must have come into existence much before the Halmidi 
epigraph. However the Kadamba and Ganga periods saw little of epigraphical production in 
Kannada. By the time of the Chalukyas however, a noticeable change appeared. The public 
charters on stone were made in Kannada and Sanskrit got increasingly confined to the more 
personal channel of the copper inscriptions. Dinkar Desai writes: “In the Chalukya [ofKalyan] 
period almost all inscriptions were written in Kannada instead of Sanskrit.... ” 155 

This displacement of Sanskrit in the public charters itself was backed by the simultaneous 
rise of Kannada literature in the later centuries of the period of early feudalism. Kavirajamarga 
is the oldest Kannada work to be found. Dated during the period of the Rashtrakuta king 
Amoghavarsha (821-878 AD) and often ascribed to his authorship, the Kavirajamarga, it is by 
now agreed, says Veeranna, was written by Srivijaya who was sponsored by the court of 
Amoghavarsha. 156 Kavirajamarga is a work on Kannada grammar and poetics. It is thus the 
theorisation of language and can, by being the first Kannada work to be discovered so far, 
only prove that a body of Kannada literature already preceded it—any theorisation al¬ 
ways following a certain quantum of empirical fact. 

Pampa, born in 902 AD, was the next of Kannada writers. Ranked among the greatest of 
poets that Kannada has produced, Pampa’s forefathers came to Karnataka from Vengi, the East¬ 
ern Chalukyan capital in Andhra Pradesh. His father was a Brahmana who converted to Jainism 
during his lifetime. He befriended the Chalukya prince Arikesari, then a feudatory to the 
Rashtrakutas. When Arikesari became king Pampa became his counsellor and military officer, a 
poet and warrior, a kavi and kali as he calls himself. Adipurana written in 941 AD was his first 
great work, Vikramarjuna Vijaya also called Pampa Bharata is the work for which he is known. 157 

Ponna, believed to be a close contemporary of Pampa belonged to the Rashtrakuta court 
of Krishna III (939-966 AD). 

Ranna, a son of a bangle dealer was born in Mudhol in 949 AD and belonged to the 
Kalyan Chalukyan court of Taila II. As Ranna puts it, his career was one of slow but steady 
progress. Patronised by the feudatories in the beginning, later the Mandaleshwara and finally the 
king, Ranna through his Sahasabhimavijayam rose to prominence. 

These first writers in Kannada shared certain common features. They came on the 
literary scene almost as contemporaries and belonged to the Rashtrakuta and Kalyan Chalukyan 
periods. All of them were well read in Sanskrit and as Veeranna says carried into Kannada 
several traditions already laid down in Sanskrit literature. 158 All these writers were court poets 
and were patronised by the kings. Their literature could only express the values of the feudal 
class. However, there is a wrong projection of these early writers as having an anti-feudal orien¬ 
tation. This ‘antifeudal attitude’ it must be said came from their Jaina religious background—all 
these writers being invariably Jains by faith. The Brahmanas, content with Sanskrit, found little 
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interest in Kannada literature. The rise of Kannada literature and the Jaina-Vedanta conflict only 
captured the Kshatriya-Brahmana contradiction and was, as we shall see later, a Kshatriya per¬ 
ception of the feudal order as opposed to the Brahmanic world view. Thus while it would be 
correct to say that Kannada literature emerged out of a struggle with Brahminism, spon¬ 
sored by a feudal class which rose from Shudra moorings and considered itself as redeemed 
Kshatriyas, the early Kannada literateurs were only putting forth a literature which es¬ 
poused feudal values, of course, but from a Kshatriya viewpoint. 
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9. METAMORPHOSIS OF RELIGION 

The period of early feudalism witnessed corresponding changes in the religious super¬ 
structure. The religious superstructure was only trying to keep pace with the drastic changes 
that were taking place in the base and repeatedly trying to idealistically resolve the social contra¬ 
dictions that emerged in society. A great deal of dynamism characterised the religious realm. 
The 800 year period of early feudalism, divided on the basis of these dynamics into an early, 
middle and a late phase, tended to display certain distinct trends in each of these phases leading 
ultimately to the Vachanakara upsurge in the twelfth century and contributing to the transition of 
early feudalism to middle feudalism. Let us in this part attempt to study the dynamics related to 
religion in its early and middle phases. 

A. Eclipse of the Shudra Mode and Demise of Buddhism 

One of the most apparent and immediate impacts of the passing of the shudra 
mode of production on the religious superstructure was the disappearance of Buddhism as 
a religion, totally in Karnataka and almost totally in the rest of the country. This one-to- 
one connection between the shudra mode and Buddhism can only be explained by the eclipse of 
the classes that backed it—a question which we have already dealt with in the chapter on the 
shudra holding system. VK Thakur writes: “Emerging in a typical milieu, Buddhism was basi¬ 
cally a religion in tune with the developing urban spirit and way of life.... A study of the pattern 
of the Buddha’s life, the milieu from which he emerged, and the different aspects of his public 
life, shows that the setting of his life was typically urban. His was a life spent in great centres, 
centres which were essentially urban in nature. The appeal of his doctrines was primarily to 
men who were making adjustments in the new urban milieu. ” 159 

With the collapse of the urban centres. Buddhism, supported by the classes that throve in 
such centres also reeled under the impact till it altogether disappeared. 

The same was true of Jainism on a countrywide scale, except perhaps in Karnataka and a 
few other pockets. Jaininsm which disappeared in the rest of India, continued to thrive in Karnataka 
and this Jaina revival, can only be explained, as we shall see by and by, due to the adjustment 
that Jainism made with the rising feudal mode of production. 

B. Rise of Bhakti Shaivism 

If the depopulation of towns and an end to shudra holding society was a reason for the 
collapse of Buddhism, the very same reason was cause for the migration of the Brahmanas from 
such urban centres to villages and the rise of Vedanta as the alternate religion in the service of the 
new ruling classes of feudal society. 

The Brahmanas who were not adequately consolidated in Karnataka during the shudra 
holding period and were also a very small part of the population then—most probably much 
smaller than the 4% that they are now—the emigration of Brahmanas from the northern towns 
and cities also saw their spread towards all directions of the subcontinent—particularly to the 
south, where their influence had been relatively weak till then. In addition to such migration the 
newly settled Brahmanas who were recipients of profuse land grants also drew select individuals 
into their fold or even converted certain local people such as for instance the Babbur Kammes 
into Brahmanas. Yet, whether by conversion or emigration, most Brahmanas of Karnataka at 
that time referred to themselves in inscriptions as having come down from Ahichchhatra. 
Ahichchhatra was located on the banks of the Ganga in Bareilly district of Uttara Pradesh and 
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was one of the major cities which had a sizeable Brahmana population running into thousands, 
during shudra holding times. VK Thakur writes that Ahichchhatra “...remainedprosperous till 
the 4th century AD after which the process of decline set in and it started losing much of its 
earlier prosperity. ” 160 

All Tuluva Brahmanas of the Karavali and Kannada Brahmanas of the Malnad refer to 
Ahichchhatra as their original home. The commencement of the feudal mode of production 
under the aegis of the Kadambas in these two tracts coincides with the Brahmana deser¬ 
tion of Ahichchhatra. 

A second important town that the Brahmanas of Karnataka referred to was Ayodhya. 
Located east of Ahichchhatra on the Ganga again, Ayodhya began to depopulate a little after the 
emigration of Brahmanas from Ahichchhatra as the excavations show. VK Thakur writes: 
“Ayodhya too seems to have started declining in importance during the post-Kusana phase...the 
account of Hsuan-Tsang may be taken to indicate a decline in Ayodhya’s fortunes especially 
from the Gupta times. ” 161 RN Nandi ultimately concludes by saying: “...one would like to sug¬ 
gest that most of the migrations took place between the fifth and seventh centuries. ” 162 

The choice of Ayodhya and Ahichchhatra as pilgrimage centres sprang from this loss and 
was an attempt by the Brahmanas to revive donations from the laity and the nobles of these towns 
even after they had migrated. Most migrations, writes Thakur took place within a distance of 
100 kms from the towns; making such pilgrimages thereby a possibility. However, those Brahmanas 
that came down south had to forsake such tirthayatres, the distance being prohibitive. Yet the 
land grants they received and the dana relationship they evolved within a natural economy com¬ 
pensated for what they had lost from such pilgrimages. In due course, the Brahmanas of Karnataka 
picked out their rural centres as points to mobilise such tirthayatres. 

It was after the end of Kadamba rule that the distinct trend of Shaivite Brahmanism began 
to take shape in Karnataka. During this period Tamil Nadu witnessed the rise of Nayanar Shaivism 
which concluded in the early eighth century with the death of Shankaracharya. In the eighth, 
ninth and tenth centuries Karnataka saw the rise of several heterodox schools of Bhakti Shaivism, 
of which the Kalamukha, Kapalika, Pashupata and Pancharatra schools were better known. Of 
these, Kalamukha Shaivism was however the most prominent, which, after an initial period of 
contradiction with Shankaracharya’s Advaita Bhakti Shaivism, incorporated his precepts. The 
third phase in Karnataka was marked by the replacement of Kalamukha Shaivism by Veerashaivism 
from the eleventh century onwards. This transformation preceded the rise of Basavanna and his 
movement of the Vachanakaras by more than a century. This third phase and Basavanna together 
with the Vachanakara movement will be discussed in a later section of this chapter. 

The Nayanar movement came into existence in a milieu which had been dominated by 
Jainism. It therefore adapted certain forms which were till then characteristic of the Jainas. The 
64 Nayanars or preceptors of the Shaiva sect was one instance. In this it was only competing 
with the 24 Tirthankaras which Jainism had institutionalised. From Vidya Dehejia’s appendix we 
leam that of the 64 Nayanars 16 belonged to the sixth century AD, 10 to the seventh century, 23 
are placed as belonging to both the seventh and eighth centuries, 14 to the eighth century and one 
to the ninth century. 163 It is evident by this that the Shaivite Bhakti Nayanar school was strongest 
in the sixth, seventh and eighth centuries. 

In a bid to broaden its social base, competing as it was, with Jainism, in this respect, the 
Nayanar movement attempted to give the impression that it was not confined to achieve merely 
the well-being of the Brahmanas. Thus of the 64 Nayanars there was a potter, a hunter, a cow¬ 
herd, a washerman, a fisherman, a weaver, a bard minstrel, a physician, a toddy tapper and even 
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an Untouchable. Despite the presence of 11 such members of the low castes, the chunk of 
Nayanars was drawn from the ruling classes and castes; 18 of whom were Brahmanas, 7 were 
kings, 4 were feudatories, another 4 were military chiefs, 6 were Vaishyas and 13 were from the 
landlord Vellala caste. Castes of 4 of the Nayanars remains unstated while 3 were women. 164 
This variety hardly speaks of a loosening of chaturvarna by this Bhakti Shaivite movement. 
Chaturvarna always remained its bedrock. The non-Brahmana elements only reflect the 
spread of Brahmana influence and the winning over to its fold of members particularly from the 
ruling classes; the fact remaining throughout the Nayanar movement that Bhakti Shaivism al¬ 
ways upheld the superiority and sanctity of the Brahmana. 

The spread of Bhakti Shaivsm to Karnataka starting from the seventh century onwards 
and more forcefully during the eighth, ninth and tenth centuries is sometimes wrongly attributed 
to Shankaracharya’s establishment of the four cardinal Shaivite mathas, Sringeri in Chickmagalur’s 
Malnad being one among them. It is quite possible that Shankara’s visit to Shringeri could have 
as well been a later concoction since there is no definite evidence contemporaneous of his time. 165 

The Kalamukhas, Pashupata, Kapalika and Pancharatra sects of shaivism were derived 
from esoteric Tantra that was practised by the Shudras. Kalamukha itself means the blackening 
of one’s face with ash from burnt corpses and Kapalika signifies the skull inverted to serve as a 
drinking bowl. The adoption of such cults by Brahmanas could have been the result of the fall 
from grace of the urban Brahmanas, a period of crisis and unsure mode of life immediately after 
the fall of the shudra holding mode of production which brought them closer to the Shudra 
populace and their esoteric cults. In fact RN Nandi is of the opinion that it was during this 
interregnum that several non-Vedic and at times even anti-Vedic disciplines were also created by 
these heterodox Shaivite Brahmanas such as ayurveda (medicine), jotishya (astrology), 
bhashavaidya (philosophy), smritishastra (law) and hethushastra (logic). 166 Further, he says that 
the fallen state of the Brahmanas earned them the disreputed appellation of Brahmanachandalas 
by their relatively better off brethren of the towns, the Devalakas. 167 The Kalamukhas were 
followers of Lakulisa, a Gujarati Brahmana of the third and fourth centuries AD who had a 
special hatred for the Jainas and who systematised Pashupata doctrines. 

The Kalamukha Shaivite phenomenon was temple centric, just as the Nayanar tradition 
was. The commencement of temple centred religion began with the Kalamukhas. RN 
Nandi says: “The origin of the temple based cults of bramanical deities goes back to the early 
Christian centuries, it was only in the early middle ages that the temple emerges as an instru¬ 
ment of peasant subordination and surplus accumulation. ” 168 

But how did the temples ensure access to peasant goods by the feudal ruling classes? In 
analysing this RN Nandi in all brilliance, draws upon the specific nature of Brahmana landlordism, 
the changes that it compelled in the sphere of production and the need as a result of these two 
factors for an ideology of temple-centred Bhakti Shaivism. 

Nandi writes: “In point of time the brahmana free holdings appeared on the rural scene 
much earlier than the fiefs. On epigraphic grounds, the earliest brahmana freeholding in 
Karnataka would go back to the middle of the 2nd century. But it was not before the 7th century 
by which time the chartered brahmana villages had infiltrated a larger area of peasant produc¬ 
tion and assumed the characteristics of the private domains of government jurisdiction that 
these units of advanced agriculture were able to exercise some influence on the modes of surplus 
production. 

The developments which characterised the growth of rural economy in and around the 
focal points of agricultural expansion can be summed up as (1) attempts to increase the produc- 
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tion of food crops by reclaiming new lands, converting old dry land into wet rice field through 
consolidating of drainage facilities, (2) development of new modes of surplus collection by 
means of the free-feeding places (satra) and the sanctification of the villages as rural places of 
pilgrimage (tirtha), and (3) introduction of the Brahmanical temple institutions in a world 
which did not earlier know much of these establishments. ” 169 

From the time of the Kadambas and Gangas onward the bulk of religious patronage was 
heaped on the Brahmanas. 170 The Kalamukhas, among them were the chief recipients of this. 
They transformed into landlords and their temple-centric cult added to their influence and power 
as a ruling class. In order to enhance surplus production in their lands, these Brahmanas made all 
attempts to build tanks and increase the area under irrigation and double cropping. But these 
measures by themselves were continuing to prove inadequate and this only brought forth the 
need for utilising a force of servile labour in their fields. It was to ensure this servility of the 
tenants and bonded labourers so that an enhanced surplus could be extracted that the 
ideology of Bhakti answered. Bhakti was afterall nothing but a call for absolute surrender. 

In RN Nandi’s words: “The doctrine of total surrender was probably intended to pre¬ 
pare a ‘moral’ basis for the subjection of essential producer clients, and it refers to a social 
situation which called for such a subjection. The practice of creating free-holdings in favour of 
priestly beneficiaries who were entitled by executive sanction to exploit and enslave the rural 
producers, was part of a greater priestly effort to accumulate the social surplus in their domes¬ 
tic chapels and temple residences. By the seventh century the producers had led to the rise of a 
considerable class of landed priests who wanted to protect and perpetrate their vested rights. 
Not surprisingly, the formation of early Bhakti associations also took place at this time. The 
relevance of the doctrine of total surrender is further evident from the fact that the new land¬ 
lords were not only unarmed but also strangers in the village or villages donated to them, and 
for that reason could only hope for a social control of the subjected producers. The participa¬ 
tion ofsudra members in Bhakti confessions was seldom voluntary: where it was so, the decision 
followed from a desire to limit the number of exploiters, and also associate with ‘godly’ men 
which might lead to some form of status-redemption. ” 171 

Thus Bhakti was a powerful ideological weapon. Brahmanism of the feudal period in 
contrast to that of the shudra holding period was characterised by it. In such spiritual abdication 
before god, it was the feudal lord that derived all the advantage. Hence Bhakti, in its Shaivite and 
later, Vaishnavite form, was patronised by the ruling classes whether of Brahmana or Shudra 
origin. 

While the philosophy of Advaita with its highly abstract and incomprehensive intricacies 
meant little for the non-Brahmana sections, they were drawn by the Nayanars and the Kalamukhas 
because of their preaching of Bhakti. The direction of Bhakti spiritualism was clearly in¬ 
tended towards inducing the peasants, artisans and service castes to provide labour ser¬ 
vices and goods free of cost to the feudal classes. Some sources also suggest that the peas¬ 
ants and artisans had to provide the holy men even though they might themselves lan¬ 
guish in utter poverty . 172 It was with the extension of the Bhakti idea to the realms of 
statecraft and war that the king and the feudatories could ensure the unstinting loyalty of 
their retainers and could enthrall the body of peasant soldiers with the preparedness of 
ensuring the sacrifice of not their labour and its products alone, but also of their very lives. 

In summation RN Nandi writes: “In origin and nature, the Kalamukhas were closely 
related to the earlier Nayanars of Tamil Nadu. The two sects although widely separated by time 
and space, marked two distinct phases of the Saivite movement of South India. Both the sects 
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were organised on the basis of Saivite temple worship and monastic preaching of Saivite doc¬ 
trines; both were founded by groups of brahmanas, both showed their dislike for Smarta ortho¬ 
doxy and Jain heterodoxy and both accepted Bhakti as the ideological foundation of their par¬ 
ticular systems. But whereas the chief appeal of the Nayanar Bhakti missions consisted in 
mobilising support for professional godmen who were trying to band up as monastic fraternities 
within the framework of caste organisation, the Kalamukhas and Pasupatas were the first to 
develop non-caste fraternal associations. The two Saivite sects were also far more effective in 
expanding monastic landholdings and in facilitating greater subordination of the essential sur¬ 
plus-producing classes. ” 173 

C. Reorientation of Jainism 

Jaininsm was the most important religion next only to Buddhism in Karnataka during the 
shudra holding period. It derived its sustenance and served to sustain the same classes as that 
which proferred and grew from Buddhism did. Yet it is a fact of history that while Buddhism 
should disappear from Karnataka altogether, Jainism could thrive. This apparent contradiction 
may only be explained by the changes that Jaininsm incorporated, reorienting itself completely to 
adjust to the new mode of production and continue to play an active part in its superstructure. 
Jainism was more amenable than Buddhism. This flexibility itself could result only because Jainism 
had not been lofted with the official stamp of the shudra holding system to the extent that Bud¬ 
dhism was, in India, making it impossible for it to change clothes as conveniently as Jainism did. 
It is therefore in this regard that Hayavadana Rao’s remark that “Jainism...was more tolerant of 
ritualism” must be taken. 174 Jaininsm therefore submitted itself to a transformation, a change 
which was almost wholly contradictory between its two extremities of the shudra holding system 
on the one hand and feudalism on the other. Ram Bhushan Prasad Singh in his Jainism in Early 
Medieval Karnataka and RN Nandi have made a systematic analysis of this metamorphosis and 
contrast; explaining how Jainism was, in the course of this process always responding to the base, 
catching up as a religion with the needs of a rising feudal mode of production, competing with 
Brahmanism to win feudal patronage to its side and striving simultaneously to both fend off and 
absorb disgruntled Shudra awakening all along. In this process of its transformation throughout 
the early feudal period, Jainism was at times less innovative; at other times more innovative than 
Bhakti Shaivism, it tended to borrow from the Brahmanas and created some with its own exploit¬ 
ative genius, yet more often being a trailer instead of a leader till it finally lost the race shortly after 
the turn of the first millennium of the Christian era. Let us study all these dynamics, leaving out the 
ultimate part of its collapse for a succeeding portion in this chapter. 

In the transformation of Jainism the seventh-eighth centuries seem to be a general 
turning point. Dinkar Desai is led to conclude therefore that: “If Jainism ever had its golden age 
in the history of Karnataka, it was under the Gangas and the Rashtrakutas. ” 175 Yet, as RN Nandi 
says the commencement of this transformation was already indicated with the rise of the Yapaniya 
sect among the Jainas (Ya meaning expelled). The Yapaniyas first appeared in western Karnataka, 
the area under Kadamba rule, about the fifth century and continued to flourish till the end of the 
Jaina innings in Karnataka. The rise of the Yapaniyas coincides almost instantaneously with 
the break with the shudra holding system and the rise of the feudal mode of production . 176 

Explaining the nature of early Jainism Ram Bhushan Prasad Singh writes that in the: “...ear¬ 
liest phase of their history, the Jainas and Buddhists launched a systematic campaign against the 
cult of ritual and sacrifice as destructive of all morals, and laid great stress on the purification of 
soul for the attainment of nirvana or salvation. They denied the authority of god over human 
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actions. Unlike the Hindus, they did not accept god as the creator and destroyer of the universe. 
Contrary to the popular view, they held that every soul possesses the virtues of paramatma or 
god and attains this status as soon as it frees itself from worldly bondage. 

Naturally the early Jainas did not practice image worship, which finds no place in the 
Jenna canonical literature. The early Digambara texts from Karnataka do not furnish authentic 
information on this point, and the description of their mulgunas and uttaragunas meant for lay 
worshippers do not refer to image worship. ” 177 

The Jainas were earlier town based or ascetic wanderers; they travelled, just as and along 
with their former mentors, the merchants. But with the rise of feudalism, this mode of spiritual 
life came to an end. This is how Ram Bhushan chooses to explain it: “The decay and desertion 
of towns forced a large section of the urban monastic community to settle down in the neighbouring 
countryside and mobilise direct access to peasant surpluses. The urban decline also restricted 
the mobility of individual monks and groups who earlier travelled long distances in quest of 
urban promoters. Inevitably, the monks also grew unwilling to subject themselves to the rigours 
and uncertainties of a wandering ascetic life. ” 178 

In fact the representatives of the dissenting Yapaniya sect were the ones that readily led 
the Jaina moral code in a direction which adapted it to the changed conditions of social life. 

This is how RN Nandi elaborates on the changes that took place once a settled life of 
landlordism took over the Jaina clergy. “It needs to be remembered that the rise of a new 
religious community or the foundation of a new monastic group is seldom possible unless some 
political patronage is forthcoming. Judging in the context of the medieval society, it would be 
found that progressive disintegration of economic and administrative power had given rise to 
local leaders who needed the services of religious teachers to both sanctify their newly acquired 
status and preach loyalty to their administration among the subject population. In a sense, 
therefore, the practice of land grants by kings and feudatories had a corrupting influence on the 
Jain prebendary orders. Assured of a secure means of livelihood the Jain monks now showed 
their preference for the jobs of medicinemen and astrologers. The literature of the period shows 
that the ability of a religious preacher to recruit new converts depended much on his skill to use 
magic and curatives in an effective manner, although the monastic law strictly prohibited the 
monks to take to either. The Jvalini Kalpa and the Bhairavi Padmavati Kalpa suggest that 
some Jain monks of our period were good both as practicing physicians and occultists.... 

In the new monastic set up, the leader of the church groups enjoyed considerable au¬ 
thority and respect. The pontiff could bring about changes in the monastic organisation, en¬ 
force discipline among monks and nuns, recruit new monks and dismiss unruly followers. Be¬ 
sides, he controlled the entire resources of the monastery with absolute right of disposal. His 
opinion was also decisive in matters relating to succession to the pontifical seat. In theory, the 
fellow monks could, by a consensus reject a candidate nominated by the retiring pontiff and 
elect afresh candidate. But in practice the choice of the retiring chief proved irrevocable, with 
the dissenting members leaving the order in disgust. 

Such wider powers enjoyed by the Jain ecclesiastical leader slowly elevated him to the 
position of the medieval guru who demanded unquestioned and unswerx’ing allegiance of his 
clan. ” 179 

The Jinacharya had obviously become no less than a feudal lord. 

In order to justify such a sedentary life, the Jaina orthodoxy came up with new texts such 
as the Brihat Kalpa Bhashya composed during the early middle ages, which reinterpreted the old 
Jaina tenets to serve the new mode of life. 
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Responding to the rising influence of the temple centred Kalamukha effort and its atten¬ 
dant success, Jainism also ventured into a process of temple building activity. While Ram Bhushan 
says that the earliest attempts commenced in the fifth century AD itself, Sundara says, following 
his field work, that the oldest Jaina monument is from Megudi, Aihole, built in 634 AD during 
the rule of Pulakeshi II. 180 Developing at a steady pace from the seventh century onwards, 
the peak of Jaina temple and matha building activity was reached in the tenth century in 
the Maidan, continuing till the seventeenth century in the Malnad and Karavali tracts . 181 


65. The gigantic monolithic statue of Gommateshwara of Shravanabelagola, Hassan district. 

With the start of temple building activity, the Jainas made the Gommateshvara statue of 
Bahubali a cult object, with the earliest Gommateshavara figures appearing from Badami in the 
eight century AD and spreading to the rest of Karnataka from the time of the B adami Chaluky as. 182 

However, the culmination of Jaina temple building activity took place in the tenth 
century AD when it reached its giddy heights in the time of the Ganga king Rachamalla IV (974- 
999 AD) under whose aegis his minister Chavundaraya supervised the construction of the mas¬ 
sive statue of Gommateshvara in 983 AD, carved out of a single granite monolith and making it 
the second tallest single stone structure in the world, at Shravanabelagola in Chennarayapatna 
taluk of Hassan district. This is how Gururaja Rao explains this sculptural denouement: “But 
from the 10th century onwards the scene of the proverance of Bahubali worship shifts to south 
and south west of Mysore and the famous centre is at Shravanabelagola. Further the relief 
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figures of normal human or near human size now yield place to really gigantic colossi, mono¬ 
lithic in character and become the cult objects, all other religious structures in the complex 
occupying a secondary position. Thirdly, now they are invariably placed in the most promi¬ 
nent position normally on the top of the highest hillock in the place, though around it and at 
the foot of the hill other basadis and other religious edifices are erected. ” 183 Shravanabelagola 
was, on account of the massive basadi complex endowed with the power and money to oversee 
the other Jaina pontificates in the whole of south India. 184 

A settled life of monasticism and basadi building led, however, not merely to the over¬ 
whelming rise of the cult of the Gommata alone, it also introduced elaborate worship rituals 
and brought into the Jaina shrines many mother goddess cults. It was Jainism which 
interacted more closely with the Shudras of Kshatriya status and as a religion which came to 
represent the interests of this class, it took to the official deification of the mother goddess 
much earlier than the Brahmanas. For instance, the Padmapurana, composed by Ravisena 
in the seventh century AD, exhorts the people to perform Jina worship and erect Jina images 
for the attainment of temporal as well as eternal blessings.... 

The reasons which impelled the Jaina teachers of Karnataka to encourage the laity to 
perform image worship are not difficult to find out. The practical idea of gaining popularity 
among the people and removing Brahmanical hatred against the Jainas made frequent provi¬ 
sions for the adoration of icon worship. In order to compete with the Brahmanas, it was felt 
necessary to rid Jainism of the dry asceticism. The economic considerations of the Jaina teach¬ 
ers also prompted them to propagate this practice. Through their advocacy of image worship, 
they acquired new means of livelihood in Jaina monasteries and temples, which were invariably 
endowed with rich gifts of land, village and customs dues in the early medieval period. 185 

With the accumulation of a regular and growing surplus in the hands of the Jaina clergy, 
there was the need to restructure the ecclesiastical order, so that not only could the new and 
varying rituals be adequately serviced but also so that a division and a monopoly could be 
ordered regarding the use and disposal of the monastery’s wealth. The Jaina monastic order 
was divided into the panchaparvameshthi or five exalted beings. They were the arhat, one 
endowed with superhuman qualities; siddha one who has realised within himself the luminous 
presence of the infinite soul; the acharya or the teacher who regulates the social order accord¬ 
ing to the principles of Jainism; the upadhyaya or preceptor who has mastered the sacred lore 
and the sadhu or the ordinary monk who is bent on salvation and is to perform all the rigorous 
austerities. 186 

With the growing popularity of image worship the role of the priests got enhanced 
leading to a categorisation of them. The acharyas were classified into the snapnacharya who 
performed the bathing rite of the Jina, the prathisthacharya who installed the idol on the altar 
and made available the articles of worship in the Jaina temples and the grihasthacharya who 
performed domestic rites on behalf of the laity. The last, began to grow in prominence over 
and above the former two types of acharyas. 187 

Explaining the results of this Ram Bhushan says: “The rise of hedonistic tendencies 
and slack practices and the lust for material gains among the Jaina monks would have forced 
them to encroach upon the rights of the priest class which prevailed in Karnataka during the 
5th-6th centuries. Thus the distinction between Jaina monks and priests gradually disap¬ 
peared from the 7th-8th centuries. The change in the usual practice of priesthood would have 
surely made them the sole masters of enormous wealth, acquired from endowments made by 
the Jaina devotees. 
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The above analysis of the nature ofJaina monks in Karnataka shows how far 
they departed from the precepts of their founder Mahavira, who denounced the infal¬ 
lible authority of the priest class.... ” 188 

The growing resort to priestdom, and the assumption of the role of spiritual me¬ 
diators between man and god, only led to an accommodation of various non-Brahmana 
deities. If the Gommata, as we have seen was one such cult object, the Yakshinis, of 
whom we had already referred to while dealing with the period of the shudra holding 
system were mother goddesses elevated not as mere attendant deities but as independent 
cult objects of their own right in the Jaina basadis. Jvalamalini, Padmavathi, and Ambika 
were the most popular of mother goddesses in Karnataka. 

Jvalamalini appears to be a copy of Mahishasuramardhini. She is projected as a 
fearsome deity with eight arms, clutching deadly weapons such as an arrow, a shield, a 
bow, a snake and trident. Her original abode seems to come from the Nilgiri hills and 
becomes prominent from the tenth century onward. Ambika or Kusumanandini acquires 
importance from the tenth century and Padmavathi, drawn from the Shimoga area grows 
into her ritual fullness from the eleventh century. 189 

Of this mode of mother goddess worship, Ram Bhushan says: “Gradually tantric 
attributes and tantric rites were associated with these Yaksinis. They are said to have 
bestowed superhuman powers upon the devotees by which the latter could bring a per¬ 
son under control, win over the enemies on the battlefield and cause hostility between 
two persons. ” 190 

Thus, by the tenth-eleventh centuries, a fully grown Jaina Tantrism had 
been evolved in Karnataka. In 939 AD, the Jvalini Kalpa, a Jaina text was composed 
in order to appeal to the Shudra laity by a Dravida monk of Manyakheta who was patronised 
by the Rashtrakuta king Krishna III and argued for the introduction of tantric cults across 
the Jaina horizon. 191 We shall discuss this question of tantrism in greater detail in the 
following portion of this chapter by looking at the context of its emergence and the 
impact it bore on religious metamorphosis. 

Competing with the Brahmanas, the Jainas did not want to be outdone in its 
attitude to the caste system. By the tenth century the Jaina community organised 
itself on the basis of chaturvarna; it adapted brahmanical gotra names and ob¬ 
served panchamahayagna rites. The Bhadrabahu Samhita not only refers to the exist¬ 
ence of Jain Brahmanas, Vaishyas, Kshatriyas and Shudras, but also spoke of anuloma. 
Like the brahmanical Dharmashastras, the Samhita also laid down rules of inheritance 
based on varna considerations. 

RN Nandi writes: “The growth of the caste system among the Jains was a result 
of socicd intercourse between the followers of Jainism on the one hand and members of 
the brahmanical society on the other. The development was inevitable in view of the fact 
that the converts to Jainism were invariably members of one or the other brahmanical 
castes. The converts of higher castes were naturally reluctant to forego their social 
privileges. In the insularity of medieval rural society it was more difficult to merge 
social distinctions since these justified access to social goods. ” 192 

In his discussion of the Jaina attempt to legitimise and uphold the caste system, 
Ram Bhushan writes: “Since the beginning of the 9th century there is evidence to show 
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that the sudras are excluded from religious initiation.... Somadeva makes it more clear 
by saying that only three higher castes, ie, brahmana, ksatriya and vaisya are eligible 
for religious initiation. It is apparently a deviation from the original teachings of 
Jainism.... Jainism was now infected by the Hindu varna system and hence caste spirit 
soon reasserted its power within the Jaina religion in Karnataka in early medieval times. 

...it is evident from a study of the Padmapurana of Ravisena who gives the Jaina 
version of the creation of the varna organization and tells us how Rsabhadeva created 
the four varnas from different parts of his body.... Thus the Jainas became strong sup¬ 
porters of the caste system like their brahmanical counterparts.... 

The sacred-thread rite among the Jainas of Karnataka is also based on the 
Brahmanical idea. According to Adipurana, the performance of this rite signifies re¬ 
birth of the Jaina householders who are called dvijas or twice-born after initiation.... 

The main line of Hinduization of the Jaina religion runs through Jinasena, who 
builds an ambitious fabric of jaina rites on the basis of the prescribed samskaras in the 
9th century. 

The process of Hinduization of the Jaina religion in Karnataka appeared to have 
set in before the 9th century. It was caused mainly by the entrance ofnon-Jainas into the 
Jaina monastic order. The Digambara texts from Karnataka which were composed dur¬ 
ing the 7th-8th centuries, witnessed the infiltration of Hindu elements in Jaina religious 
practices and gave it a place of importance to these religious rites. The Paumacarya of 
Vimala Suri and the Padmapurana of Ravisena give us some hint about the sacred 
thread ceremony. They refer to the term suttakantha, meaning the thread hanging from 
the neck. Similarly, the Jaina texts are replete with references to the performance of 
Jaina rites of marriage, learning, etc. But it was Jinasena who gave it a final shape in 
his work Adipurana. He recognized them with a view to championing the cause of 
Jainism in the south. ” 193 

Thus it was a Brahmana mould that cast the Jaina. In thought and practice, 
precept and rite, appearance and action speech and dress, a Jaina pontiff was indis¬ 
tinguishable from a Brahmana. Yet despite this moulded reproduction, it would be 
wrong to conclude that the two were identical. They had a common policy in terms 
of serving feudalism, but their perceptions despite the identity were varied and 
often contradictory. Of this we shall see later. 

We must not forget that it was at the point of complete transformation of 
Jainism into a religion of the feudal mode of production that the first Kannada 
literature, written exclusively by ruling class Jains appeared. Could such literature 
then, inspired by Jainism, despite its contradiction with the Sanskritic Brahmanas 
spur an anti-feudal tradition of progress? C Veeranna says: “Jains who had raised 
their voice against Hindu religion in the fifth-sixth centuries, by the time ofKavirajamarga 
compromised with Hindu religion and Sanskrit. Jaina poetry which should have regis¬ 
tered a protest not only exhibited a compromising viewpoint but also became a legitimiser 
ofknigship. The Jaina poets also propagated the conservative attitude that it was under 
the autocratic rule of aggressive kingly empires and by sacrificing all and sundry to the 
king that happiness could be found. ” 194 

Had not feudalism totally reoriented the religion of an earlier social system? Could 
the religious superstructure, even if it continued to be Jaina escape its responsibilities 
towards the base or evade its material influence? 
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10. EARLY FEUDALISM AND ITS CRISIS 

A. Phases of Early Feudalism 

The period of early feudalism spans eight centuries from the fourth till the twelfth 
AD. These eight centuries may be roughly divided into three phases. The formative period 
stretching from the fourth to the seventh centuries AD, the phase of consolidation from the 
eighth to the tenth century AD and the phase of its crisis during the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. 

In the first phase RN Nandi identifies low technology, mounting demands of new groups 
on surplus appropriation in fiefs, freeholdings and temple devadana holdings. 

The second phase is identified with evidence of attempts to breakthrough with the techno¬ 
logical level in agricultural production such as the introduction of tank construction techniques 
and the spread of new crops—all of which were innovations initiated by the feudal class itself in 
the interest of greater surplus extraction. 

The third phase is reflected by the growth of a rural network of temples, the introduction 
of stone masonry from the close of the tenth century and the large scale establishment of agrahara 
and matha complexes. These changes intensified the urge for commodity production. The elev¬ 
enth century “had already given rise to new economic interests represented by a market economy 
of towns and helped mobilisation of the market bound peasant and artisanal groups besides new 
classes of traders. Ranged as these classes were, against the feudal chiefs, Brahmana freehold¬ 
ers and temple priests, they occasionally made common cause and combined in common action 
and shared ideology against the landowning and surplus appropriating class” by the twelfth 
century. 195 

There were two fundamental contradictions apparently at work. One was that be¬ 
tween the peasantry and feudalism and the new classes representing commodity production 
on the one hand and the feudal class on the other, and secondly the contradiction within 
sections of the feudal class. These two contradictions reached a bursting point by the end of 
the terminal phase of early feudalism and broke out in the form of a people’s uprising called 
as the Vachanakara movement. Let us concentrate our attention in studying this last phase of 
early feudalism, understand the various dimensions of the crisis and their manifestation so that 
the real import of the Vachanakara movement led by Basavanna in the north and the Srivaishnava 
movement led by Ramanujacharya in the south may be grasped. Such an understanding of the 
significance of the crisis is essential to learn about the manner in which it was resolved, the reform 
that followed and the transition of Karnataka as a result of and through such a crisis into the 
period of middle feudalism. 

B. Changes in the Political Economy of the Terminal Phase 

i) Emergence of Agrahara and Matha Complexes 

The process of creating agraharas and mathas by donating villages singly and in clusters, 
became very rapid in the last phase of early feudalism. From the select sample that Leela 
Santakumari provides us and to which we have now already referred to, this fact becomes evident. 
Her sample records the creation of 13 agraharas in the tenth century, its number rising to 43 in the 
eleventh century and reaching its peak at 51 in the twelfth century. 196 

Sister Liceria mentions about the existence of 135 Brahmana freeholds. 197 Certain kings 
are said to have made more grants than the number of months they have ruled. This rapid creation 
of agraharas and mathas was further concentrated in a few major areas. The north western 
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66. Some agraharas during the period of early feudalism. 
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region of Karnataka which included the districts of Shimoga, Dharwad, Belgaum and Bijapur 
had the maximum concentration of such agraharas. In the twelfth century, Sister Liceria says, 
of the 135 Brahmana freeholds, 78 were concentrated in these four districts. Her study further 
reveals that of the nearly 48 large temples which were in a flourishing condition in the beginning 
of the eleventh century, 35 were situated in the districts of Dharwad, Bijapur and Belgaum. 198 
Leela Santakumari’s select list of agraharas in Karnataka reveals a similar concentration. Dharwad 
had 28 agraharas, Bijapur 25, Shimoga 21, Bidar 12 and Belgaum 10. 199 

Further, the dispersal reveals that the Dharwad-Shimoga border region, out of the four 
north western districts were saturated with agraharas, mathas and temples. The Balligave matha 
falling in this region, for instance, had by then already acquired control over a host of other 
neighbouring mathas. This control created the need for an apparatus which was necessarily 
centralised. In order to manage the string of mathas and religious institutions below it and in 
order to manage the vast tracts of land that the mathas held across not a few but several villages, 
the need for a tendency to create an apparatus which could manage exploitation on such scale 
became expedient. This is how RS Sharma analysed this process. He writes: “In the Rastrakuta 
kingdom far more villages were held by temples and brahmanas than in the Pala and Prathihara 
dominions taken together. Apart from grants of villages made singly, the Rastrakuta records 
speak of the regrant of400 villages by one ruler, and the grant by another ruler of1400 villages, 
600 agraharas and 800 villages to temples (devakulas). Thus under the Rastrakutas priestly 
institutions rather than priests themselves seem to have emerged as important intermediaries in 
land, a feature not so characteristic of the Pcda and Prathihara territories. ” 200 Sharma later 
concludes by saying: “The picture that emerges from our study is one of contrasts. ” 201 

The growth of the management function, is thus explained by RN Nandi: “The appear¬ 
ance ofsabha assembly in the 8th century is probably the first indication of a sizeable brahmana 
population whose interests had become too complex and exclusive to be looked after by the 
common village assembly. We may also mention here that small sized sabha assemblies are a 
characteristic feature of the earlier period; but from the same areas larger bodies numbering 
300, 500, 1000, 1300, 2000, 3000 and 12,000 are frequently reported in later inscriptions.” 202 

Thus the process of feudalisation and sub-infeudation set in motion its opposite pro¬ 
cess of centralisation. But the number of freeholding villages which came under the Balligave 
cluster is a matter on which no readymade evidence is available. Even the most pessimistic of 
estimates may well place several score villages under its hegemony. The need for the management 
of this small empire created the objective necessity to develop a centralised apparatus. Thus in a 
sea of decentralisation and subinfeudation there emerged islands of centralisation. Another such 
cluster took shape in the area around Managoli in Bijapur district. A third area cropped up in the 
hinterland of the Kalachuri capital Kalyan. A similar process must have repeated itself in Somnath 
in Gujarat. A succession of land grants to the Somnath temple is said to have brought several 
hundred villages under its direct control. One estimate puts it at 1,200 villages. It need not have 
surprised us if Ghazni Mohammed had endeavoured to loot Somnath for the eighteenth time if he 
had had the opportunity to do so, since the temple had amassed so much of wealth by successive 
years of pillage, that it mocked at Ghazni’s campaigns. 

ii) Urbanisation 

The process of what is called the second urbanisation of Karnataka had obviously 
commenced by the twelfth century. The agraharas and mathas had a very special and significant 
role to play in this, unlike the Shudra feudal centres of residence. Meera Abraham explains this 
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inherent quality of Brahmana residence of this period: “Since religion, like administrative and 
commercial tasks presupposes some form of corporate activity particularly at certain levels of 
congregational religious practice, it can act as the causative factor of settlement which may or 
may not have an urban character.... Agraharas furnish much stronger historical proof of his¬ 
torical practice acting as a causative factor of urbanisation. ” 203 

Further, mentioning the essential parts of an agrahara, GR Kuppuswamy writes that it 
contained a temple, shops, commercial establishments, industrial centres, charitable houses, ware¬ 
houses, godowns, sheds, tanks, ponds, wetlands, gardens, forests, etc. 204 

The nature of Brahmana ritual and the conspicuous consumption they indulged in, of 
necessity, created teeming activity around it. The agraharas, once established and granted 
freeholding villages, attracted to their neighbourhood not just a peasantry which dealt in the 
varieties of agricultural produce which the agraharas needed, but also an assortment of trading, 
service and artisan castes. Tirthayatras which began to get increasingly popularised by the tenth 
century also generated an occasional market where artisans and traders plied their ware. 

The network of agraharas that emerged also carried regular traffic between them. The 
mathas and agraharas, in addition to being places of worship, attracted a lot of pilgrims and 
maintained free feeding houses for select castes. The bigger mathas and temples also maintained 
their own devadasi concubines who needed to be fed, clothed and taken care of. Thus for all these 
reasons, most of which are unique to the nature of Brahmana landlordism, expressed through the 
emergence and formation of agraharas and mathas, the process of urbanisation was activated 
at a quicker pace than would have been the case if similar grants were made to a Shudra clien¬ 
tele. 

Om Prakash Prasad in his study Decay and Revival of Urban Centres in Medieval 
South India has made a detailed list and elaborates on the process of urbanisation during this 
period. As we have already seen earlier, basing on data provided by him, that while there was no 
urbanisation in the seventh, eighth and ninth centuries, the trend picked up, albeit very feebly, 
in the tenth century when there were reported to have been 1 5 urban centres in Karnataka of 
which only one was of a commercial character. The eleventh and twelfth centuries however 
showed a distinct trend towards urbanisation. The number of such centres sprung up to 27, of 
which six were identified as having a commercial character in the eleventh century. In the twelfth 
century, this number shot up to 43 with at least 25 of these towns being commercial centres. A 
great number of these towns, it is needless to add, were concentrated in the four major 
agrahara-matha clusters which we earlier identified with the Dharwad-Shimoga area alone 
possessing 14 towns. 205 

The urban settlements were called by different names. Pura or durga meant a. fortified 
settlement, skandhavara meant a military encampment, nagara and mahanagara were used to 
identify a prosperous city, rajadhani was the place of royal residence, pattana or bcinajavattana 
signified the emerging commercial centres. 206 In keeping with this nomenclature, Balligave which 
began as the headquarters of the mahamandaleswara chief in the beginning of the eleventh cen¬ 
tury and by the close of it, had been transformed into a great centre of trade and found its name 
being written in different ways in the inscriptions. From ‘Balligave’ in the beginning it changed 
to ‘Balipura’ and then ‘Balinagara’ by the twelfth century. 207 

The phenomenon of religious centres transforming into centres of trade and commerce 
increased. To quote Om Prakash Prasad then: “The image ofGommata was installed in the last 
quarter of the tenth century by Chavundaraya (at Sravanabelagola), a high minister of the 
Western Chalukya king. It seems that after the erection of the colossus the place attained 
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67. Urban centres in Karnataka during the final phase of early feudalism. Inset graph describes the rise of 
urban centres in the final phase when compared to the early and middle phases of the early feudal period. 

greater importance and attracted people including merchants from all directions. The ever 
increasing size of congregations at this place appears to have encouraged the traders to use 
Sravanabelagola as a profitable centre of commercial exchange. This might explain the fact 
that in the inscriptions datable from the twelfth century on wards interesting details concerning 
the mercantile activities of traders at this place are frequently met with. Such details ofmercan- 
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tile activity are not reported earlier in any of the numerous inscriptions which have come from 
the place. 

The growing mercantile importance of the settlement can be seen from the presence of 
several groups of traders who not only carried on their trading activities from this place but 
even shared the responsibility of the proper administration of religious and economic affairs of 
the town and its surroundings.... 

It is worthwhile to repeat that such evidence of organised commercial activity, met for 
the first time in the inscriptions of the twelfth century and onwards clearly points towards the 
transformation of the settlement from a place of religious interest into a prosperous mercantile 
town. The development is in consonance with the fact that increased commercial activity from 
the eleventh century onwards transferred many old administrative religious centres into mer¬ 
cantile towns besides encouraging the foundation of new market towns in areas which were 
commercially viable. " 208 

On the significance of the process of urbanisation and what underlying aspect of the 
production process it indeed reflected, is captured by Marx in the following words: “Thefounda¬ 
tion of every division of labour is well developed and brought about by the town and coun try. 
It may be said, that the whole economic history of society is summed up in the movement of this 
antithesis. ” 209 

iii) Birth of a Market 

We have already seen how the feudal mode of production created a natural economy 
which reduced commodity production to the barest minimum, most trade of the time being in 
luxury items, and falling outside the scope of the vast section of the people. But this situation 
underwent a change in this terminal stage of early feudalism with the awakening of a mar¬ 
ket. 

The emergence of the santhe or weekly village fair is a very strong indication of the 
rise of the market within the ambit of a rural economy. Inscriptions of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries make exclusive and repeated references to the santhes. 210 The significance of 
this new phenomenon for the emergence of a market needs special emphasis. Santhes were the 
result of pressure from the peasant and artisan producers to sell their produce and intenerrant 
merchants to deal in them. It is the realisation of the desire from among the toiling sections of 
the people to raise their standard of life and a massive effort to escape from economic drudgery. 
Since the growing concentration of population in the agraharas and mathas and the diverse and 
very specialised material requirements it placed generated among the producers a ready response 
to satisfy this requirement; it became inevitable for the Brahmana lords and feudal chieftains 
that they recognised the santhe and even inaugurated the formation of santhes and allowed them 
to function; thereby they were compelled to permit a new mode of existence for a section of 
peasants and artisans. 

RN Nandi writes: “Clearly, a sizeable section of the peasant commodity-producers 
was taking upon itself the responsibility of marketing their products.... In some cases the 
constraint of an undeveloped market-system was overcome by inducing professional groups of 
merchants to settle down in villages with prospects for commodity exchange.... The necessity to 
develop a market system must have been a compelling one to judge from the instances of 
cooperation among peasants, merchants and chiefs in the establishment of markets and urban 
centres.... The instances of feudal lords promoting the growth of market towns are however far 
numerous than those relating to peasants. This is evident from tax concessions and the 
delegation of administrative authority by kings to both individual merchants and merchant 
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associations. The concessions came almost invariably in recognition of the merchants helping 
in the developmen t of market places. The characterisation of chief merchan ts as town lords or 
pattanaswami in all the records would also emphasise the new collaborative links between 
merchants and chieftains. The merchants on their part, tried to enrich the treasury by paying 
the tolls in both cash and kind. ” 211 

Explaining a similar phenomena in Europe, Leo Huberman makes the following 
generalisation: “...in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, as we have seen, the means of trans¬ 
port were not so highly developed; nor was there a continuous steady demand for goods every¬ 
where that would warrant all year-round shops selling every day. Most towns, therefore, could 
not have permanent trade. The periodic fairs in England, France, Belgium, Germany and Italy 
were a step towards permanent steady trade.... 

But why should the lord of the town where the fair was held go through all the trouble 
of making these special arrangements? Simply because the fair brought wealth to his domain 
and to him personally. The merchan ts who did business at the fairs paid him for the privilege. 
There was a tax for entry and for departure, and for warehousing the goods; there was a sales 
tax and a booth tax ." 212 

In addition to the santhe the jatres or annual fairs must also have emerged during this 
period. These jatres never overlapped and were distributed, round the year, normally falling in 
the post-harvest season and avoiding the period of the mungaru monsoon. While the jatres 
served to spread the popularity of the reigning deity of a temple and thus the influence of the 
Brahmana feudal lords, they were also occasions for extensive congregations, with particu¬ 
lar jatres specialising in a specific commodity of trade. 

The emergence of commodity production was also reflected in the revival of coinage. 
Money payments began to replace payment in kind. RN Nandi points out: “The effects of 
wage payments in minted money on the mobility of artisanal labour were however much more 
pronounced than those on constructional labour or field labour.... Money payments for both 
labour services and goods produced by the peasants and artisans are too evident in the epi- 
graphic records to need emphasising. Even such minor professional groups as mcitmakers, 
basket-weavers, flower-vendors and vendors of dairy products are seen functioning as large 
corporate bodies and paying specified amounts of money as tax. Service castes such as washermen 
were also earning enough cash profits to make outright money payments to the state. ” 213 

This new mechanism of monetisation and collection of taxes in cash was a major step in 
promoting commodity production, without which it would have been impossible. 

The circulation of money required the setting up of new mints. As we have seen earlier, 
the feudal environment, characterised by direct extraction of surplus from the producers without 
the intervention of a market witnessed the absence of minted money during the rule of the early 
feudal dynasties. However they now initiated a process of setting up mints. But these mints were 
the result of the effort of feudal chieftains and not a concerted policy of the king. Sister Liceria’s 
study shows that in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries a total of nine mints were founded in 
Karnataka. Of these however, six were situated in Dharwad district alone, which, as we have 
already observed, was the region which led the process of urbanisation. 214 

Elaborating on the monetisation of the feudal economy of this period RN Nandi says: “It 
has rightly been stressed that the coinage of this late period presents a sharp contrast with the 
currency situation of the sixth-ninth cen turies. Of the severed new trends the most striking is the 
consistent and regular use of coined money in all major areas of economic life. The increasing 
incidence of revenue payments in minted money, money-payments for constructional labour and 
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a flourishing credit market are all indications of growing relevance of money in diverse relations 
of exchange. 

The beginnings of large scale commercial credit can be traced on the basis of inscrip- 
tional references to sabha assembly of brahmana villages and the temple institutions which 
accepted gifts and gratuitous loan of principal amounts and earned handsome interests on these 
sums. Institution of credit funds by merchants and merchant companies are already noticeable 
in the tenth century. Significantly, the interests earned on principal sums of money were meant 
not merely to run charities of varying nature but even to pay wages to construction and garden 
labourers. This certainly is an indication of new uses to which money was being put and of the 
possession of some liquid capital by merchan ts. The interests earned by the sabha assemblies 
together with the agrahara land helped the brahmana landlords to accumulate substantial hard 
cash, the benefits of which began to surface in the eleventh century in the wake of market devel¬ 
opment. The most striking feature of the temples’ participation in the credit market was the 
uninhibited manner in which loans were granted or interests collected. This is in contrast with 
the practice of the con temporary church establishmen ts in Europe. In India however, the temple 
priests set aside the orthodox brahmanical abhorrence of usury and freely accepted gifts and 
gratuitous loans for earning interest. In fact the brahmanical temple did no more than to 
emulate the example of early Buddhist and Jain monasteries which never failed to appreciate the 
value of usury as a source of wealth. ” 215 

This spurt in the monetisation of the economy and the decentralised nature of it often 
created a multiplicity of currencies in a common market. Thus the private money-changer who 
exchanged currencies for a commission became a key element in the conduct of commodity ex¬ 
change and the first mention of such a profession is witnessed in an inscription made in the second 
half of the eleventh century. 216 

About such money changers in Europe, Leo Huberman writes: “These money changers 
were so important a part of the fair that just as there were special days devoted to the sale of 
cloth and leather, so the closing days of the fair were set aside for dealings in money. The fairs 
were thus important not only because of trade but also because of the financial transactions 
conducted there. At the fair in the moneychangers ’ court, the many varieties of coins were 
weighed valued and exchanged; loans were negotiated, old debts paid, letters of credit honoured, 
the bills of credit circulated freely. Here were the bankers of the period carrying on financial 
dealings of tremendous scope. ” 217 

Although we might not be too certain about the scale and diversity of the dealings of the 
money changers, yet from all these facts it is clear that the late eleventh and early twelfth 
centuries formed a bridge in the transition of the feudal economy from a natural economy to 
one that encompassed a small yet rising degree of commodity production. 

Citing from Chattopadhyaya, Om Prakash Prasad sums up the change that had taken 
place in coinage: "Chattopadhyaya also notes that from the middle of the tenth century certain 
new trends seem to characterise the currency system. One major trend, according to him, was 
that the use of coined money became 'consistent and regular'. The tables prepared by him show 
that almost every dynasty which ruled between the 10th and 13th centuries issued large number 
of coins, both of low value and high value. The study shows that there was a remarkable degree 
of discipline in the use of coined money which, in turn, would suggest large scale and wide¬ 
spread commercial transactions throughout the peninsular region. " 218 

RS Sharma’s sixth chapter of Indian Feudalism, entitled Climax and Cracks (c. AD 
1000-1200), although not particularly speaking about Karnataka, puts across a generalisation for 
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such areas which had witnessed identical development as in the terminal stage of early feudalism 
in Karnataka: "A striking feature of the monetary system of the period is the gradual change 
from gold to silver-gilt, silver, silver-bronze and finally copper, which is illustrated by the coin¬ 
age of the Candellas and Kalachuris. Sometimes seen as a setback from gold to base-metal, the 
process has some deeper significance. Confined to heavy transactions, gold coins would be 
handled only by the wealthy few. But silver, silver-bronze and copper coins would command a 
wider circulation among the masses of the people. Therefore what appears as a process of 
degeneration from pure and costly metal to base and cheap metal should be really taken as a 
device to meet the day-to-day exchange requirements of the common folk. " 2l9 

Copper was obviously corroding into the altar of gold. 

iv) Rise in Production, Services and Mercantile Activity 

The boost to Brahmana power by the formation of agraharas and mathas, as we have 
already seen, took place by converting peasant-held villages into brahmana fiefdoms. Thus the 
rise of the Brahmanas as a significant component in the ruling classes took place by reducing the 
subsistence retained by the peasantry and at the same time the permanent waiver of tax to be paid 
to the state. Thus the agraharas had reached the point of maximum growth. The agrahara phe¬ 
nomenon kept multiplying over the years and began to transform into more elaborate establish¬ 
ments placing fresh demands on the economy, in the form of a greater volume of surplus appro¬ 
priation of the regular produce and the supply of new types of agricultural produce. 

Thus the Brahmana ruling class, out of its own requirements, was compelled to en¬ 
courage a change in the pattern and productivity of agriculture. This was achieved by: 

1) Extending the area under cultivation by reclaiming forest, marsh and grass lands. 

2) Developing new techniques of irrigation. 

3) Introducing new crops for cultivation. 

The eleventh and twelfth centuries witnessed the introduction of these three changes in 
agriculture leading to attendant changes in this sector. Without these changes it would have been 
impossible to maintain the elaborate Brahmanical establishment of this era. 

Although Ashok Shettar’s study on agricultural expansion concentrates on southern 
Karnataka, it is representative of the all-Karnataka trend. He writes: “...the most important 
change of all was the reclamation of vast stretches of uncultivated land for cultivation. This 
activity was so intense that by the turn of the twelfth century the once sparsely inhabited tracts 
were settled with scores of villages and hamlets. ” 220 

If this expansion was so intense in the south, it must have been even more so in the 
northwestern region of Karnataka, which in fact was the cradle of commodity production in the 
State then. 

The second major change was the development of irrigation. The ninth century, by when 
the Brahmanas had assumed control over a significant portion of the agricultural lands in the state 
which must have intensified the contradiction between backward technique and increased require¬ 
ment should have led to inevitable innovations in technique, the most important of which was the 
encouragement to tank irrigation, which included a closer study of the topography and the creative 
development of appropriate drainage systems. 

Ashok Shettar says: “That nearly half the number ofHoysala records dated between AD 
1060 -1098 should allude to either the renovation of existing water works or construction of new 
ones suggests that a beginning was being made. The activity continued unabated throughout 
the twelfth century and stretched well into the 40s of the thirteenth century .” 221 
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Moreover, it is interesting to observe that in addition to the landlords, the merchants also 
began to evince a keen interest in the construction of tanks for irrigation. 222 

Thirdly, the extensive trade carried out by the Aihole 500 guild, tied as it was to the 
agraharas, brought it in touch with the agricultural produce of the different developing regions of 
India, West Asia and South and South East Asia. This must have provided a source for the 
selection and propagation of new agricultural crops and strains by the Brahmanas. 

Apart from paddy cultivation which got a boost due to the new irrigation techniques, rice 
became the staple diet of the Brahmanas. In addition crops such as sugarcane, coconut, orange, 
betel leaves, and areca were popularised. 223 

The tendency to urbanise and the emergence of a resident urban population, concentrated 
in the temple townships, created the conditions for an increased supply of artisanal goods. The 
greatest demand was on cotton textiles, til oil, jaggery, crystal sugar, pots, baskets, leather goods 
and metal ware. RN Nandi explains the impact of this process thus: “Large groups of weavers, 
oil pressers, tailors and smaller bodies of smiths and potters who dominate the emerging towns 
during the eleventh century invite comparison with single families of village artisans who figure 
as folk heroes in the viragal records of the eighth-tenth centuries. From grants of land to these 
people it would be clear that before the eleventh century the artisans combined domestic 
craftworking with family fanning besides the eleventh century helped a progressive dissociation 
of the two and confined the artisans to commodity production of their goods. " 22A 

The general rise in commodity production and the particular requirements of the agraharas 
created the need for new types of services such as boatmen, sweepers, barbers, washermen, toddy 
vendors, shop moneylenders, garland makers, cooks, astrologers, masons, stone cutters, etc. Even 
prostitutes were added to this long list. This section of the economy grew with the rise of com¬ 
modity production and came to compose a fair part of the urban population. 225 

The pivotal role in this process of commodity production which began to transform 
the dynamics of society was played by the mercantile class. It was by the efforts of the trader 
that a product assumed the nature of a commodity and came to be distributed. 

The merchant was not a singularly unified class. There were different strata among 
them. At the top were the Aihole 500 whose fortunes began to gradually decline by the tenth 
century. 

The class which the Aihole 500 catered to is absolutely clear from the nature of goods it 
dealt in. But with changing times, the very same feudal classes emerged as a market for a new 
variety of goods. The great volume of wealth it had amassed made it an attractive market for 
many trading guilds. The new commodities it asked for in the twelfth century included salt, 
wheat, other grains, groundnut, sesamum, jaggery sugar, pulses, cotton, cummia, coriander, mus¬ 
tard, ginger, turmeric, textiles, dyes, iron, steel and oils. 

In addition to the market created by the feudal lords and Brahmanas, the emerging urban 
nerve-centres which housed artisan and service castes in significant numbers created a market in 
essential goods for their daily existence. 

The demand thrown up by the prosperity of the Brahmanas and feudal classes on the one 
hand and the essential goods of the toilers initiated hectic trading activity. Among them were 
different classes of traders such as the nanadesis or Aihole 500, ubhayananadesis, 
mummuridandas, settis, settiguttas, gatrigas, virbananjus, konekaras, and gandigas. 

The fact that the rising urban centres also fell along the major trade highways, provided 
greater scope for brisk trading activity. 
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Another feature of mercantilism in twelfth century Karnataka was the growing interna¬ 
tional trade that it conducted. RN Nandi says: “In the first few centuries of the Christian era and 
even later, when the Persians controlled the sea-borne trade between India and the West, com¬ 
modity production was confined to select luxuries such as silk and spices involving limited cat¬ 
egories of producers and distributors. The production of consumer goods in this period was 
insignificant and meant for local consumption. But from the tenth century, large-scale produc¬ 
tion of consumer goods widened the scope of export trade besides encouraging internal mar¬ 
kets. " 226 

The result of this new found mercantile activity began to once again arouse the Vaishya 
with a revival of a status that was foresaked during the interregnum of rising feudalism. While 
the office of pattanaswami was one such example of the recognition and institutionalisation of this 
new found status, Om Prakash Prasad writes: “...in a larger number of cases, particularly in 
respect of mercantile towns, the merchant guilds or even individual merchan ts are found to be 
sharing a large part of the municipal responsibility. ” 227 

Further, he even refers to a village which was first settled by merchants, and after it 
slowly developed into a market town, its management was entrusted to the most important group 
of traders, the Balegaras, or bangle-merchants. 228 

With the change to commodity production the nature of the old artisan, service and 
merchant classes underwent transformation. Commodity production tended to detach these 
classes from the omnipotent and omnipresent influence of the feudal lord. The merchant was 
being split into two contradictory classes; one being the feudal merchant and the other new 
and rising merchant which had a contradiction with feudalism. 

Explaining conditions in Europe, Engels identified this period of transition: "In mediaeval 
society, especially in the earlier centuries production was essentially for the producer's own use. 
In the mean it only satisfied the wants of the producer and his family. Where personal relations 
of dependence existed as in the countryside, it also contributed towards satisfying the wants of a 
feudal lord. No exchange was involved here, and consequently the products did not assume the 
character of commodities. The peasant family produced almost everything it required—utensils 
and clothing as well as food. It was only when it succeeded in producing a surplus beyond its 
own wants and the paymen ts in kind due to the feudal lord—it was only at this stage that it also 
produced commodities; this surplus thrown into exchange and offered for sale became a com¬ 
modity. " 229 

The rise in overall production in this terminal phase of early feudalism was therefore 
instrumental in inaugurating commodity production, albeit on a modest scale. 

v) Specialisation of Labour and Emergence of New Castes 

The development of the market economy had an attendant impact on the dynamics of 

caste. 

Firstly, the process of decentralisation pushed down the social ratings of certain castes. 
The Vaishya for instance had become a caste of scorn and even got lumped with the Shudras. The 
further development of feudalism which triggered off commodity production set in motion a 
process wherein the Brahmana could no more retain the former control over social dynam¬ 
ics. It inadvertently compelled the Brahmanas to yield and the result was the accumulation 
of money in the hands of the merchant communities. The economy, therefore, created condi¬ 
tions for the revival of the fallen status of the Vaishya. More often than not different merchant 
castes emerged out of a specific commodity producing or peasant caste. 
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The market set into motion another significant process. The demand for extensive pro¬ 
duction of certain commodities, like textiles and oil, or betel leaf and arecanut compelled the as 
yet undivided peasantry to specialise in the production of a particular commodity. This 
resulted in the progressive dissociation from land of all those rural artisans on the one hand, 
and on the other, it caused the emergence of specialised labour application thereby creating 
whole new castes itself. Thus commodities which assumed a stable and uninterrupted mar¬ 
ket and at the same time required specialised skills to produce generated new castes of 
artisans, service castes or even merchants. The oil pressers or Gottalis for instance is one such 
caste. The Ambiga or boatman is yet another. The Gavare or grain merchant, the Gandhiga or 
perfume seller, Balegara or bangle merchant and the Shroff or money-changer are examples. 

Also related to this point of time and a question which we have earlier dealt, was the 
coming into being of castes among the Brahmanas. The objective social conditions, the rise of 
new social factors and the need for appropriate forms of ideology and religion led to the emer¬ 
gence of new sectarian movements which got locked as separate castes, no sooner than did they 
realise an independent existence. 

vi) Alignment of Class Forces and Economic Basis of the Crisis 

These various economic changes endowed a special tension to the alignment of class 
forces and constituted the economic basis of the crisis of early feudalism which was mani¬ 
fested openly by the twelfth century. 

Let us take a brief look at the economic basis of this alignment of class forces. 

First was the contradiction between the forces of feudalism represented by the Brahmana 
landlords, Shudra landlords and the feudal bureaucracy right up to the king on the one hand and 
the peasantry, artisans and bonded labourers on the other. 

Second was the contradiction within the mling classes. For instance between the Brahmanas 
and Jainas or the Shudra and Brahmana landlords. 

These two contradictions were not new to the feudal mode of production and came into 
existence ever since the time of the origin of feudalism in Karnataka. However it is the sharpening 
of these two contradictions by the end of the period of early feudalism that marks the period as 
exceptional. The changes that took place in the political economy which we have described above 
were however instrumental in focussing these contradictions. 

The interplay of the new factors in the economy upset certain old balances and stimulated 
the simmering fundamental contradictions to as feverish pitch. 

This is how the rise in commodity production acted as a catalyst. 

Firstly, it created a peasant which began to produce for a market, the proceeds of 
which were encroached upon by the feudal classes. 

Secondly, it similarly created artisans and services, castes that produced commodities 
and sold services but were again frustrated from enjoying these fruits due to usurpation by 
feudal interests. 

Thirdly, commodity production and the market which allowed the rise of a merchant 
class and an urban locale as distinct from the feudal merchant and the rural locale, saw the 
creation of a class which for the first time in the era of feudalism which could live relatively 
independent of the landlord class. 

These changes also led to the rise of several religious sects, which created fresh con¬ 
tradictions among the ruling classes and bruised the old. 

These were then the economic bases of the crisis, the feudal economy scuttling and suffo¬ 
cating, repressing and subjugating the further growth of these new tendencies, becoming thereby 
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an economic target as much as a political one by the classes and forces arrayed against it. Let us 
then see how its political features appeared. 

C. Political Facets to the Crisis 

i) Viragals: Acclaiming Feudal Martyrdom 

Viragal, a composite word from vira meaning hero and kal meaning stone or herostone is 
a phenomenon peculiar to the territories of the Kannada kings. The viragal is simply a dedication 
commemorating the death of a man at the service of his feudal master. 

MS Mate says: “The commonest variety of viragals consists of a flat slab of stone 
divided into three rectangular panels. The lowest shows the scene of the battle in which the hero 
died. Cattle...are also represented hinting that the hero died...defending cattle.... In the middle 
panel, the hero is seen being carried to heaven by two bewitching apsaras. In the uppermost 
panel he is shown worshipping a Siva-linga. In very rare cases, represen tation of either Visnu, 
or Devi and Tina are found in the place of Siva-linga. ” 230 

Strewn across villages, acclaiming the death of fallen heroes at the service of rapacious 
masters, the viragal is a common rural sight. 

The erection of the greatest number of viragals took place in the terminal phase of 
early feudalism having commenced from the fifth century AD, ie, after more than two hundred 
years of feudal development. S Settar feels that while 2,650 inscribed viragals have so far been 
brought to light, the total may be placed at anywhere ranging from 6,000 to 7,500. 231 The uninscribed 
viragals could be far more plentiful. “The practice appears to have reached its climax during the 
10th-13th centuries particularly under the Hoysalas. Our sur\>ey reveals that not less than 
1,100 inscribed tablets were erected during the 10th-13th centuries and of these, about 375 were 
erected in the Hoysala kingdom. We are aware of only one inscribed memorial of the early- 
Calukyas, but those of the Kadamba, Rastrakuta, Gangci and later-Calukyas are not less than 
95, 35, 150 and 125 tablets respectively...in the forested hills of Shimoga (which not only form a 
boundary between the coast and plain but also the boundary between the Kadamba-Ganga, 
Calukya-Hoysala, Hoysala-Kalacurya, Hoysala-Seuna kingdoms) not less than 750 memorials 
are located. Next come the Hassan (470), Mandya-Mysore (325), Tumkur (240), Dharwad 
(180) and Chickmagalur (150) districts. ” 232 

Explaining the regional spread of viragals, S Settar further tells us: “It is interesting to 
note that the Tamil viragals are concentrated in the territory adjoining the southern border of 
Karnataka, indicating possible roots of this custom in the area. The results so far obtained are 
said to indicate its popularity in the Tondai-mandalam and Kongu-mandalam rather than in the 
former heartland of the Pandyas and Colas. Their presence in the North Arcot, Dharmapuri 
and Salem districts, adjoining which the ancient families of the Gangas and Nolambas ruled, is 
interesting.... 

The Tamil Naclu memorial tablets, though not as large in number as in Karnataka (and 
probably Andhra Pradesh and Maharashtra) roughly fall between about the 5th-6th and 12th 
century AD. The commemoration of the hero in this form appears to have declined after the 12th 
cen tury. ” 233 Thus he says “Karnataka can claim to be the heartland of hero-stones. ” 224 

Why was this heartland so blood-stricken in the terminal phase of early feudalism? The 
entire phenomenon of viragals seems to have built up, starting from the commencement of the 
feudal epoch, into a crescendo which breaks reef at the turn of the twelfth century. There can be 
little doubt that Karnataka was rife with violence and war. But the viragals proclaimed not a 
general but a specific type of martyrdom, thereby hailing a war and violence that had a 
special class connotation. 
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68. A and B. An assortment of viragals and mastigals from 
Shimoga, Chickmagalur and Dakshina Kannada districts. 
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Describing the different commemorative reasons for the erection of viragals, S Settar 
says they were for those that died in cattle raids ( turu-gol ), resisting the rape and molestation of 
women ( penbuyal ), in defence of the land and of the lord ( era-seva ), rescue of friends and 
relatives which really is the retaking of labourers captured by hostile raiders ( nentan-edar ), in 
defence of town or village ( ur-alivu ), the fight against brigands, wild animals and even memorials 
were erected for pets. 235 

Explaining about the nentan-edar viragal in particular and putting the viragal phenom¬ 
enon itself in perspective RN Nandi writes: “The constraint of reduced supply of field labour 
may have been overcome by captive labour. Judging from the descriptions of village raids 
which began to pour in from the 8th century, it would be noticed that earlier attacks were 
prompted by demands of farm cattle and food grains but the viragals of the llth-12th centuries 
also mention the rising incidence of captive labour. The people who were captured in the course 
of these raids could find rehabilitation either in the form of bonded labour or on the estates of 
feudal militia. ” 236 

Hence, while for historians like S Settar and MM Kalaburgi “cattle raiding was a fre¬ 
quent and favourite sport of the ambitious and heroic”, 237 for others such as RN Nandi it was 
warfare caused by mutually contradictory feudal interests. 

The entire phenomenon of viragals can be correctly understood only if it is viewed in 
the context of the growth of a feudal mode of production. Particularly after the commence¬ 
ment of the process of subinfeudation and with the growing independence of the feudatories from 
the time after the Rashtrakutas onward, the tendency was for feudalism to get more and more 
militarised. This tendency was however in no way contradictory to the growth of the agrahara 
and matha complexes of the Brahmanas which tried to put up a spiritual front of serenity and 
tranqil peace. These two tendencies were in fact two faces of the same feudal coin gaining 
momentum at the same point in history and without finding the need to be antithetical and 
contradictory, they proceeded along parallel lines. 

The viragals were symptomatic of warfare not at the level of royal dynasties or even the 
mahamandaleshvara feudatories but rather of ooragowdas and nadagowdas, embroiling at times 
a Hoysala ballala in the clash of arms. It was warfare evidently at the primary levels of the 
feudal social structure. 

Viragals were erected normally for tenant-retainers and not for military chiefs of a 
king’s court and rarely for the landlords themselves. It was therefore an admission of service by 
a feudal lord for the sacrifice of life in the performance of his duty as a bonded tenant-retainer. 
Even the exemptions meted out to the family of the dead were generally indicative of the class that 
constituted the chunk of those who faced feudal martyrdom. Even the honorific titles did not 
resound much beyond the boundary walls of the village. They were heros all right, but ones of the 
village whose bravado succumbed when the sky became the limit. 238 

The purposes for which viragals were erected again betray the purely local scale of the 
strife. It was for cattle, for the protection of the land and life of the lord or his women or for 
labour. In all these instances, the class interests of the landlord residing in the village may be 
noticed. 

It was this motivation of the feudal lords who, in keeping with the times, asserted their 
independence due to the fact that they possessed a militia, a body of armed retainers which was 
answerable to none but them. This force, was as captive and as servile as a bondsman labourer 
or a tenant was. This was how it answered the call. It was no coincidence that the Shivalinga 
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should adorn almost every viragal; Shaivaite Bhakti had its swell use and it carved out with its 
spirited sword, heads of cattle and hands of labour—important instruments of production under 
feudalism—so that the lord of the village could grow wealthy and prosperous. As thanksgiving 
for this service, the dead were brought alive on stone so that the memory of such martyrdom would 
continue to proselytise and motivate the living into renewed death defying action. We would 
therefore like to disagree with S Settar when he implicitly locates the viragal phenomenon as a 
result of clashes between dynasties. While it is true that Shimoga, falling on the borderland of 
several dynasties came to possess most of the viragals, this was not on account of royal dynastic 
wars but ones of a petty nature and for victories of a petty kind. The fact that Shimoga came for 
long periods along nether and contested territory, the feudal lords tended to enjoy relatively longer 
periods of independence creating the scope for much wider self-assertion and strife. 

The viragals commemmorate that juncture of history when landlord lashed out against 
landlord from a deep rooted crisis in feudal appropriation. If the Kalamukha Brahmanas 
chose to increase productivity and used the religious means of Bhakti when it tapered to overcome 
a similar crisis; the Shudra landlord hemmed in by the holy Brahmana enclaves which he was 
forbidden from touching, chose to overcome his crisis by setting his eyes on the wealth of the 
Shudra landlord of the neighbouring village. Sword in hand, bondsmen-retainers at his command, 
he chose a political means to overcome a crisis of economic proportions. The viragals are a vivid, 
yet mute testimony to this. 

ii) Dynasties in the Vortex of War 

While the viragals indicated the growing outbreak of battles, taking on the features of 
wars between families of landlords at the village level, there was yet another level of warfare 
which engulfed Karnataka during the time. This was the wars waged by the ruling dynasties 
between one another and the wars that ambitious mahamandaleshwaras unleashed against a ruling 
dynasty and those that one mahamandaleshwara dynasty waged against another. These wars 
were on a scale entirely different from what the viragals represented. They locked kingdoms 
against one another, they fixed fiefdom against fiefdom. They were waged for state power, for 
territory, for fiefdoms, for kingdoms, for entire empires. 

We have already discussed earlier in this chapter about the growing feudalisation of 
Karnataka polity from the time after the rule of the Badami Chalukyas, or in other words fromthe 
time of the onset of Rashtrakuta rule from the mid-eighth century onwards. From this time on the 
lineages of the feudatory families became increasingly focussed and came onstage as veritable 
dynasties of their own independent standing. They not only began to wage war or enter an armi¬ 
stice without the consent of the king, they also launched in concert with other similar vassals, 
blistering attacks against their own kings, capable of overturning the tables of power. Writing of 
such feudatories under the Kalyan Chalukyas, Krishna Murari says: “The nobles seem to have 
experienced almost sovereign rights over these estates, and paid tribute to the government. 
They submitted to the royal authority only so long as the king was able to enforce his command, 
and defend him and his officers whenever they could do so with impunity. They established 
themselves in their estates and formed a source of permanent danger to the throne. The most 
noteworthy of these were the descendants of early Calukyas who cdlied themselves with the 
Rastrakutas the hereditary enemies of the family, and plunged the kingdom in a civil war lasting 
for over four generations. ” 239 

If war had become the major preoccupation of the feudatories during the terminal phase 
of early feudalism then' rivalries could not but have dragged entire dynasties to the battlefield. 
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When the limbs of feudalism were itching for battle could the body relax in peace? Instability 
came to characterise kingship and it was on the battlefield that the royal court came to 
reside. 

As we have already observed, in the early pages of this chapter, the results of war under 
such regularity increased the frequency of dynastic change. The Gangas, who ruled for 650 years 
had to forsake their kingdom to the Cholas at the turn of the millennium. But Chola rule itself 
could not survive beyond 31 years; and this brief rule must be attributed to reasons other than an 
awakened Kannada sentiment issuing against the Tamil invader. However feudal instability was 
characteristic of the North Maidan. It is here that we come across a real glimpse of the ferocity 
of the age. It was the heartland of a profusely bleeding heart. 

One observes a shrinkage in the reign of each dynasty as one converged on the twelfth 
century. If the Rashtrakutas ruled for 217 years, the Kalyan Chalukyas could stay in power for 
189 years. However, the Kalachuris reigned merely for 22 years and the Kalyan Chalukyan 
second innings lasted only for two paltry years. 

The 217 years of Rashtrakuta rule saw the ascension of a total of 13 kings to the throne, 
displaying an average of 17 years for each sovereign. However, the last 95 years of the Rashtrakutas 
saw the rule of eight kings, with each monarch averaging just about 12 years in power. Similarly, 
the rule of the Kalyan Chalukyas, spread out for 189 years was witness to 11 kings, giving each an 
average life of about 17 years in power. However the 22 years of Kalachuri rule saw the ascen¬ 
sion of four kings making the average span of one regent at about seven years. The reincarnation 
of the Kalyan Chalukyas lasted through one king who was toppled even before the gum on his 
throne could dry, after just two years in power. 

We shall quote from RK Sharma which describes Bijjala’s wartorn five years in power at 
Kalyana. It is evident that Bijjala became popular for no great achievement of his: he was only 
another feudatory in the long list of vassals that rode on an opportune moment amidst anarchy to 
become king. His name figures prominently only because he ruled at a time when the popular 
Vachanakara struggle overthrew his reign. Did the good fortune of being assassinated at the 
hands of the jangamas not preserve his memory for posterity? Heady with scores of battles, on 
ascension to power after overthrowing Taila III, the Kalyana Chalukyan king, Bijjala “...assumed 
the titles Tribhuvanamalla, Nissankamalla, Sanivarasiddhi and Giridurganamalla. During 
the early years of his reign, he subdued the southern region, destroyed Tagarate in Shimoga 
district, defeated the Santara Jagadeva ofPomburcha and laid siege to the fort ofGutti. Hoysala 
Narasimha I and Pandya chief Vijaya Pandya were defeated by him. Bijjala fought successfully 
with the Cheras of the Malabar coast, the Cola Rajaraja II, Rajendra Cola II of Andhra, Raghava 
of Kalinga and Chalukya of Kumarapala. He came in conflict with Kalachuri king Jayasimha 
of the Tripuri branch and is said to have defeated him. ” 240 

We are unsure of the exhaustiveness of this list. Yet the hostilities mentioned quite ad¬ 
equately serve our point. From the smallest of landlords summoning sculptors for viragals to the 
highest of monarchs scourging expanses of territory for the recalcitrant enemy, Karnataka was 
pitched in the vortex of war and violence. 

Rashtrakuta times onward, Karnataka’s early feudal period was moving in a spiral. The 
twist of each new decade and then each new year and finally even months, weeks and days brought 
history to a head. It was a countdown to Kalyan, 1167 AD. The urban uprising led by the 
Vachanakaras ripped through the culminating tensility and created the pause that history needed. 
Like the hangover at dawn after a night of alcoholic spin, the resounding of an echo after a full- 
lunged cry or the shudder of the skies after a flash of lightning, the political superstructure 
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continued to witness the tremors of early feudalism in the rise and fall of four kings from two 
dynasties. Since the death of Bijjala in 1167 AD to the eclipse of Someshwara IV in 1186 AD, the 
last ruling for just two years till a political environment was created for the rise of dynasties, 
ordered on different lines and coping with the modified conditions of what we would choose to call 
middle feudalism. 

iii) Ethos of Kannada’s First Literature 

Kannada’s first literature was born in such a milieu. It was a child born of feudal 
war and true to its origins, it strove to further extol it. It commemorated in letter what the 
viragals committed by sculpture. 

SS Settar and MM Kalburgi correctly state: “Between the time of Nrpatunga (9th cen¬ 
tury) and of Basavesvara (late 12th century), an interesting and important body of literature 
was produced in Kannada language. This literature is marked by the vira-rasa (emotion of 
heroism ).... ” 241 This felicity itself was achieved by the period on account of the fact that “The 
majority of Kannada poets of the Heroic Period (9th-12th century AD) appear to have been as 
familiar with the art of writing as with the art of warfare, and some of them handled the sword 
and the quill with equal facility. ” 242 Pampa, Ranna, Janna, Chavundaraya and Nagavarma were 
but some examples. 

They were warriors that served feudatories or their kings. They were all, on account of 
this, invariably poets that enthralled the feudal court. Living in a period that was taut with 
intrafeudal war, these poets could praise a king by the only achievement that he would consider 
befitting the standing of a sovereign—victory in war and more such victorious war. Thus the 
Kshatriya poets of the terminal phase of early feudalism who were paid by munificent grants of 
land which made them among the landlords of the period, served their masters by recounting 
events from the Mahabharatha. They made innovative presentations drawing from the experience 
of partaking in battle and recreating the joy and suffering, the tenor and thunder of the age. In 
their aesthetic search, these poets brought alive in the court through their metered cadence, rhyme 
and rhythm the turbulence that transpired on and off the battlefield. Yet in the best of their 
outpourings the feudal perception was irreristibly present. Look at these lines from Pampa’s 
Vi kramarj unavijayam : 

“He who cannot uproot enemy kings, 
nor protect those who cling to his feet, 
nor leave an imprin t of charity by parting with 
his gold, yet longs to live—oh Murantaka, 

should he be called a human or a mean worm in the country fig! ” 243 
Ranna in his Ajitha-Tirthankara-Purana-Vijayam praises “...chivalry...from the level of 
an abstract concept to that of an absorbing cult, while the ‘knight-in-armour’ who was first 
assured of an honourable place in society was also guaranteed a place in heaven.... 

7 pray for the heroic death you are blessed with, o Abhimanyu’, says Duryodhana 
envying the lad’s end for such a death does not come to everybody. ” 244 

Such single-minded praise for intrafeudal war was only a self-contradiction—it could 
only lead to the weakening and collapse of the polity which brought forth such literature. In 
glorifying such death, in motivating intra-feudal war with the vigour of words, these poets 
were unconsciously ony bringing to an end the death of their literary prospect. The vira rasa 
and the literary genere of Pampa died shortly after it was born: consumed by those very 
flames it had fanned. Such feudal literature was only succeeded by a Vachanakara literature, 
contradicting it in every sense, in letter and in spirit. 
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D. Religious Facets to the Crisis 

In an earlier part of this chapter we have seen the reshaping of the religious superstruc¬ 
ture in response to the changed base of the feudal mode of production. Now let us see the further 
upheavals in religion in the terminal centuries of the early feudal period in the context of being 
reflective of the conflicts that afflicted this phase. 

i) Feudal Prestige, Temple Grandeur 

The turn to class society in general and to feudalism in particular saw the rise of 
worship of gods in the image of man. Anthropomorphic worship particularly of Shiva, Vishnu, 
Brahma, Surya, Ganesha and Kartikeya began to replace earlier forms . 245 The creation of gods 
in the image of man became a possibility under social conditions of class society and surplus 
accumulation, when men grew all powerful. Their power obviously outdid that of nature. It was 
therefore in a society where the power of man over man became endowed with a pervasive 
omnipotence that the anthropomorphic representation of god caught on. The worship of 
god in the mould of man was a fact that directly reflected and reinforced feudal social life. It 
was as necessary for the feudal forces as it was becoming for the peasantry in bondage. 

By the time of the Badami Chalukyas, Karnataka’s temple construction activity had 
commenced. Starting with cave temples and then the construction of sculpturally decorated 
exteriors for temples whose plastic icons were kept in the cave, to the total detachment of the 
temple from the cave-locale, god having got his own independent and fullfledged abode—this 
entire process which commenced with the rule of the Badami Chalukyas concluded by the time 
their reign ended, with Aihole, their capital coming to possess nearly 70 temples. Thus by the 
mid-eighth century when the Rashtrakutas rose to power, their geography was already being 
decorated with mushrooming temples. 

It was by this time that the Kalamukha Bhakti tradition had been developed by the 
Shaivite Brahmanas of Karnataka. They took the initiative in developing the Bhakti tradition 
around temple centered worship. They created a devotional laity that began to worship the 
Shaivite icons in temples, a tradition which caught the imagination of the people. As the Bhakti 
congregations grew more and more impressive the temple became the centre of religious 
expression and not only did the temples grow more and more prosperous, they began, by the 
tenth century which saw the end of Rashtrakuta rule, to dazzle and overwhelm by their 
imposing stature and intricate sculpture. 

Not to be left behind in this competition, “From the latter part of the tenth century AD 
onwards the building activities of the followers of Jainism also tremendously increased” says A 
Sundara. 246 

Explaining this entire process, RN Nandi writes: “Though the origin of the temple- 
based cults of brahmcinical deities goes back to the early Christian centuries, it was only in the 
early middle ages that the temple emerges as an instrument of peasant subordination and sur¬ 
plus accumulation. In the beginning, however, the temples remained generally confined to 
urban places of political importance such as Kanchipuram and Mahabalipuram in TN, and 
Pcittadakal, Aihole and Badami in Karnataka all of which witnessed great development of temple 
architecture. From the 8th century the temples also began to invade the rural world which was 
till now dominated by folk deities and folk rituals unassociated with any permanent structures. 
The ruralization of the brahmanical temple institutions, which began on a low key during the 
8th century but which took on the character of a widespread structural enterprise during the 
10th and 11th centuries, seems to be related to the progressive feudalization of the state struc- 
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ture. As the domains of private governmental jurisdiction began to multiply, the temple’s 
legitimising role became more and more relevant. The apportionment ofagrahara land to some 
brahmanical deity which is first noticed in the charters of the 8th century and the feudal patron¬ 
age extended to temples by petty country lords from the 9th century in their villages appear to be 
convincing proofs of this development.... There is no dearth of evidence to show that between 
the 9th and 11th centuries, vassalization was a major incentive behind the patronage of temple 
institutions by feudatories of widely varying rank and power. ” 247 

The institution of the temple after the tenth century undertook a further transformation. It 
began to get integrated into a Brahmana monastic complex, which the term matha came to signify. 
At another instance this is how RN Nandi described the rise or the mathas. “It is also from the 
ninth century that monastic establishments surface as integral parts of temple institutions in 
different parts of south India.... 

The monastic movement of the Saivites, spearheaded by the Kalamukhas in Karnataka, 
Tamil Nadu and Andhra Pradesh bears close relation to the changing political structure. The 
earlier monasteries were modest houses of mendicant groups which organised theological and 
sectarian classes, besides practicing various monastic virtues. But slowly the character of 
monastic foundations changed, and from the close of the tenth century, the institutions devel¬ 
oped as degenerate private organisations dominated by certain families of priests on a perma¬ 
nent hereditary basis. These families were not only big owners of landed estates, but also 
exercised considerable influence over a vast cross-section of the subject population which owed 
spiritual allegiance to the Saivite priesthood. The social control wielded by these religions was 
appreciated by the great feudatory houses of Karnataka and Andhra Pradesh. 

The sub-kings and feudatories found it politically expedien t to promote the monastic 
organisations because the religious subordination of the masses helped the rulers to perpetuate 
their political authority. This explains the phenomenal rise in the number of monastic endow¬ 
ments in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. In Mysore alone over a hundred donations were 
recorded between 1050 and 1230, the donors being all kings and feudatories. Out of these 
hundred nearly seventy gifts were made by feudal lords and high officers, which shows the 
special relation in which the feudal bureaucracy stood to the Saivite monastic order. ” 248 

The Jaina basadis at this time came into existence and entered into rigorous competition 
with the temples, and the culmination of which was Shravanabelagola, as we have already seen 
earlier on. Yet RN Nandi draws a distinction between these Jaina basadis and their Brahmana 
matha counterparts. “Comparing the Brahmanical temples with Jain basadis which entered the 
rural world at a much earlier date it would appear that impact created by the former on the 
mechanism of surplus production was unmatched in the religious sector. For one thing the 
largest of the basadis were still much smaller than an average brahmanical temple of the medi¬ 
eval period. This is evidently because of the fact that the structural growth of the brahmanical 
temple was integrally related to an inflated ritual, a large pantheon and a wide functional base. 
The sanctum, the vestibule, the assembly hall, the dancing hall, the circumambulatory are all 
related to the ritual requirements of a deity in addition to numerous smaller shrines to house 
relatives and attendants of the principal deity. Wherever resources permitted the temple achieved 
this imposing stature. But given the resources, the Jaina basadi was unlikely to attain such 
grotesque proportions.... ” 249 

By the time of the Rashtrakutas a new class of temple builders emerged. This class 
included royal officers, feudatories, nadagowdas, tradesmen and even village gowdas. As temple 
building activity grew they became massive and transformed into religious complexes and mathas. 
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The mathas were, between the tenth and twelfth centuries given extensive non-taxable lands, 
gradually transforming the Brahmana community into not just a caste of ideologists serving 
feudalism, but the leading component within feudalism itself by virtue of the extensive land 
and labour over which it exercised control, over and above its monopoly on the mind and 
spirit of man. 

The agrahara and mathas with such elaborate temples had clearly emerged as townships 
with some housing a Brahmana population of 12,000 souls. 

Contributing to this discussion, VK Thakur writes: “Construction of temples and forts, 
representing mutually variant ritual and temporal domains respectively, presents the two sides 
of the same coin. While the forts symbolised the perpetuation offended authority, the temple 
complexes were broader manifestations of the same mode of power. The sudden spurt in temple 
building activity, instead of being accidental, was firmly rooted in the contemporary milieu. 
Analysing the nature and functions of art in feudal society Devangana Desai formulates that: 
Art in society was to impress and dazzle the audience or the onlooker and to proclaim the glory, 
might and richness of opulent patrons. Though apparently in the sendee of religion, it was 
actually the means of gratifying their aspirations for fame and glory’. Consequently, while the 
ancient religious art of India was patronised predominantly by merchants, artisans and craft 
guilds, early medieval art drew its patronage primarily from kings of different principalities, 
feudatories, military chiefs, etc., who alone could donate land to religious institutions. The 
emergence of the new class of dominant patrons reflects a new tendency in the domain of artistic 
creativity—the element of glorification of the patron. This novel idea was considerably shaped 
and was in turn, given manifestation by the preclusion of meaningful trade in contemporary 
society and consequent non-investment of surplus wealth of feudatories and kings in commerce 
and production. The temple building activity, with growing emphasis on its size and massive¬ 
ness, was only a facet of its dominant pattern of conspicuous consumption of the social surplus 
in a feudal milieu.” 250 

Writing of this tremendous temple building activity K Iswaran says that between 1150 
AD and 1350 AD, that is, in a span of just 200 years the Shaivites constructed at least 450 temples 
while the Vaishnavas built 100 temples in Karnataka. 251 The Jainas on their part must have built 
at least 100 basadis. The Brahmanas and the chieftains had obviously entered into vulgar compe¬ 
tition. Each was trying to build the most grandiose structures, drawing up highly elaborate plans, 
employing hundreds of engineers, stone workers and several thousand labourers, with some temples 
taking even two generations to complete. It may well be said that a good part of the social surplus 
was consumed by such feudal and priestly extravaganza. 

While massiveness was one of the attributes such as the Bahubali at Shravanabelagola, 
which bare, and braving the winds and rain, nearly 60 feet in height, scanned the azure horizon for 
scores of kilometres in stoic and stony silence, turning a blind eye to the wealthy and worldly Jaina 
basadi that stripped it of its every belonging. If the temples were not as massive, they were 
striking by their complex structures starting from multi-starred foundations to the intricately poised 
shikharas. The minuteness of sculpture of a Belur, a Halebid or a Somanathpura are only the best 
of such examples, granite melting to sparks from the sculptors' chisel like wax. In this combina¬ 
tion of great genius and exacting labour the stone motifs that decorated the panels betrayed 
what they could not suppress—the repetitive pattern, blatant and often overdone ornamen¬ 
tation becoming only of a grandiose and feudal art. 
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69. Outer wall of Hoysaleshwara temple, Hassan district. 
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70. The Hoysala monogram in stone and Krishna holding up 
Govardhanagiri from Halebidu, Hassan district. 
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71. Multiangled and round bell-shaped pillars of Belur, Hassan district. 

The competitive scramble had unleashed the sciences. Investigation and study, the 
drawing of principles and testing them in practice, theoretical knowledge; Geometry, Mathematics 
and Physics came together and they were so engineered that they pressed against the seams of 
science that the feudal tegument restricted and held together. Such science was married on stone 
and integrated with art. 

Over centuries the structure of the temple underwent change. After more than a century 
of its initial stages of emergence and as it accumulated more and more lands, temple architecture 
took on the contours of a fortress in which the harvested grain was stocked. It was thus 
imperative that the Brahmanas insisted on keeping the Shudras outside its precincts. By the tenth 
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72. Pillars in the navaranga at Belur, Hassan district. 

and eleventh centuries temple design underwent further changes. The Brahmanas who hardly 
soiled their hands and seldom partook in war, accumulated a lot of leisure time, which they chose 
to spend in style. The temple was now transformed into an institution to engage the Brahmana 
and Shudra chieftains by serving as a theatre of aesthetic entertainment, with music and 
dance. With this the sanctum sanctorum was pushed to an insignificant corner of the temple. The 
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73. Reconstruction of a lathe used for making the turned columns of Belur. 

intricate stone work or the entire edifice now centred round the gallery of the landlords and the 
dancing hall. Entombed by sculpture, massaged by music and witnessing the gyrations of dance; 
the temple turned into not just the representative but the repository of feudal art. If, as George 
Thompson says, during the preclass period, in primitive magic ritual lay the source of religion, 
science and art, if from it branched off rock art, music and dance; then in the period of early 
feudalism of Karnataka, the temple became the superstructural nucleus radiating feudal religion, 
science, and art; a feudal music, dance and rock art. Magic had become a rite at the feet of god. 

ii) Branching of Bhakti to Virashaivism 

Towards the end of the eleventh century, certain Kalamukha centres began to branch into 
what they called as Shaivism with a vira rasa or Virashaivism. In terms of ideology, Virashaivism 
had little difference with Kalamukha Bhakti Shaivism. Marking this change RN Nandi writes: 
“The task of reorganising the Saivite priesthood and cult, undertaken by the nayanars and the 
Kalamukhas was continued by the Virasaivas who originated from the powerful priestly orders 
of the Kalamukhas operating in different districts of north western Karnataka, particularly 
Belgaum, Bijapur, Dharwar and Shimoga. The emergence of Virasaivas [under the leadership 
ofEkanta Rama, a Kalamukha Brahmcma, around 1160-1200 AD] marked the rise of Jcmgama 
priesthood which succeeded to the office and authority of the earlier Kalamukha priests and 
monks; it also coincided with the private worship of phallic emblems of Siva, which largely 
replaced widespread public worship of images in the Kalamukha temples. ” 252 

While there was thus a change only in the forms of worship, the Kalamukha priesthood 
was getting impatient, catching the contagion of the time. It began to reinterpret itself on martial 
lines and was only preparing its order—the ecclesiastical and the laity—for a clash, an exhibition 
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of the vira rasa. Virashaivism was nothing but the expression of a m il itant Kalamukha Shaivism. 
Whom it was preparing to target, we shall see shortly. 

iii) Ramanuja and the Rise of Srivaishnavism 

Just as Kalamukha Shaivism was a development that paralleled the Nayanars in Tamil 
Nadu, the Vaishnavite sectarian tradition came to develop in Karnataka alongside the Srivaishnavite 
tradition of the Alvar saints in Tamil Nadu. However, the Vaishnavite movement of Karnataka 
was not strong enough to develop its own body of philosophy having to wait till the advent of 
Madhvacharya in the thirteenth century. Thus it took place under the influence of the Tamil 
Srivaishnavite movement. 

RN Nandi’s analysis of the origin of Tamil Srivaishnavism in his Social Roots of Reli¬ 
gion in Ancient India is made with exceptional merit. 

The Alvars, were like the Nayanars, forerunners of the Srivaishnavite faith. Alvar in 
Tamil means one that delves deep. A total of 12 Alvars starting from the seventh to the ninth 
century were the main body of saints whose emotional songs were compiled to form the Nalayira 
Prabandham or four thousand verses, and is treated as the foundation of the Srivaishnavite 
hagiography. 

The Alvars may themselves be classed into the first five or Mudal Alvars and later seven 
Alvars. There is a distinction that can be made in the hymns of the Mudal and later Alvars. RN 
Nandi says: “The mudal alvars were influenced by the Vedantic concept of pure knowledge as 
the surest means to liberation. ” 263 

The Mudal Alvars belonged to the seventh century. The period of the later Alvars 
commencing from the eighth century also witnessed the rise of the temple-centred Brahmana 
landlordism and the concerns of the later Alvars are placed, quite contrary to their predeces¬ 
sors’ preoccupation with pure knowledge, in Vaishnavite Bhakti. The later phase of the Alvar 
movement was based in the Ranganatha temple at Srirangam, where a Sanskrit educated priest¬ 
hood, supported by members of the ruling families, gradually took command and edited and 
produced the Nalayira Prabandham. 

Of the 12 Alvars, eight were Brahmanas, 2 were Shudras, one was a Kshatriya and 
another an Untouchable. But like in the case of the Nayanars this diverse composition, despite the 
monopoly of the Brahmanas, did not mean any flexing of the caste system. To quote Nandi on 
this: “The association of some sudras with the alvar confession does not however conceal the 
elitist motivation of the early bhakti missions. It appears that the association of sudras with the 
movement was peripheral, and did not amount to anything more than incorporating the ecstatic 
songs composed by sudra alvars in the much later Nalayira Prabandham. There was no com¬ 
mon sharing of ritualistic or organizational privileges. The admission of sudras into the temples 
was never conceded. The sudra Nammalvar could not once get inside a Visnuite temple to have 
a full view of the deity. On his own admission, he had to content himself with the sight of the sect 
marks drawn on the person of Brahmana worshippers. The verses ascribed to nammalvar also 
make it clear that the prevailing Visnuite worship was in Sanskrit and sudras were carefully 
excluded from it. (Tirruppanalvar, the only other sudra member of the confession, appears to 
have been a little more fortunate. As the tradition has it, the brahmana ministrants of a Visnuite 
temple took the alvar on their shoulders to the temple under instructions from the deity. The 
alvar, who is stated to have been united with the god, did not obviously come out of the temple 
again). 
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The Prabandham collection is emphatic in stating that the lowly sudras accepted all 
acts of social discrimination as divinely-ordained. At one place Nammalvar himself has been 
quoted as saying that none but a learned brahmana can approach the sanctum and touch the feet 
of the divine lord; at another place he describes the brahmanas as gods on the earth. It cannot 
be ignored that such passages, which depict lowly classes as speaking highly of the privileged 
ones, are a typical elitist stance aimed at legitimising the concentration of social and economic 
power in the upper rungs of the society. 

The elitist motivation of the early Visnu-piety can scarcely be overlooked in view of the 
fact that the ecstatic experiences of the sudra songsters are as naively reproduced as the stories 
regarding their physical torture by brahmana leaders of the sect. Lives of the saints demon¬ 
strate that Brahmana leaders claimed the right to punish a sudra for no cognizable offence, and 
to exact at pleasure forced labour from manual workers in towns and villages. Very often such 
behaviour is sought to be defended on the ground of undemanding loyalty to the god and his 
brahmana ministrants. (The exactions of forced unpaid labour is also suggested by other con¬ 
temporary Visnuite texts. The Jayakhya Samhitafor example, recommends the enslavement of 
artisans by Visnuite temples). 

Thus the Prabandham anthology, which was predominantly brahmanical in origin and 
inspiration did not give expression to voices of social protest. Instead the bhakti-mission of the 
alvars was aimed at the regimentation of a new relation of production which had emerged as a 
result of large-scale transfer of peasant-holdings and rural craft workers to different categories 
of landed priests. ” 254 

To Bhakti, much later Ramanuja would add, as KT Ramaswamy says, in the true spirit 
of Bhakti adoration: “Besides Bhakti, he [Ramanuja] emphasisedprapti (self-surrender) to God 
resorting to Him as the sole refuge. It was the most effective means of release.... What one had 
to do was to follow the will of God, to believe that he will save, to seek help from Him and to yield 
up one’s spirit to Him and to be meek. ” 255 

Thus the Vaishnavite Bhakti tradition of the Alvars was no different in all its essen¬ 
tials from the Shaivaite Bhakti movement of the Nayanars of Tamil Nadu or the Kalamukha 
Bhakti sect of Karnataka. It was a multi-headed response of the Brahmana caste to identical 
necessities of the feudal mode of production arising at the same point of time in history. 

But what launched the Vaishnavite Bhakti tradition in Tamil Nadu and Karnataka was the 
result of events that took place much later. In Ramanujacharya who lived for 120 years from 
1017 AD to 1137 AD, who developed the Vishishtadvaita intricacy as a demarcation from 
Shankaracharya’s Advaitha, Vaishnavism found anchorage and received the widespread mu¬ 
nificence of the ruling classes. 

Ramanujacharya, born at Siriperumbudur assumed the pontificatory seat of Srirangam in 
1049 AD, after which he departed on a tour round the country visiting several Shaiva centres and 
winning wealthy sponsors for his cause. After his return, fearing a diminution of donors a Shaiva 
inspired attack was attempted; Kulothunga I, the Chola king although partially supportive of the 
Vaishnavites, ultimately preferred sides with the well established Shaivites. Ramanuja was forced 
to flee Tamil Nadu in 1096 and from then on till the death of Kulothunga I in 1120 AD when 
Ramanuja returned to Tamil Nadu, his association was achieved with the feudal ruling classes of 
Karnataka. 

Ramanuja’s flight to Karnataka overlaps with the period of Chola rule over the 
Gangavadi region between 987-1120 AD. Already by the time of the fall of the Ganga dynasty 
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the influence of Vaishnavism had begun to pick up in Karnataka. KT Ramaswamy writes: “The 
presence of Sri Vaishnavas in the Hoysala country may have been the reason for his [ Ramanuja’s ] 
visit. That Vaishnavism was flourishing in the Hoysala country in pre-Ramanuja days, and as 
early as 1090 AD is attested by inscriptional evidence. ” 256 

The role of the Chola conquest in spreading the Vaishnavite influence cannot be disre¬ 
garded as the Cholas, though predominantly Shaivite at the same time partially propped up 
Vaishnavism. As G Kuppuram writes: “Soon after the occupation of southern Karnataka the 
imperial Colas brought Tamilians along with them to carry on administrative duties as the 
Kannadigas were not much familiar with their conventions and practices. The migrants played 
a significant role in the growth and development of the administrative set up of the imperial 
Colas in Karnataka. The Cola inscriptions of Kolar, Bangalore and Mysore districts mention 
the immigration of various Tamil people into the area who held the appointmen t of officers and 
other dignitaries under the Cola government. ” 257 

Thus, Ramanuja’s choice of first Mirle, next Saligrama, then Tondanur and finally Melkote 
in the Mysore and Mandya districts as points of residence for his entourage of Srivaishnavite 
Brahmanas was only due to the fact that the area had already experienced the influences of 
Vaishnavism and the fact that a Tamil feudal class which though resident in these areas had long 
expressed its loyalty having made donations to the matha of Srirangam. In fact the Melkote 
temple had already been constructed and the Yoganarasimha temple at Tondanur had been built by 
a Tamil feudatory Chokkandai-Pergadi even before Ramanuja’s arrival. 258 BR Gopal’s book 
provides us with ample evidence of donations made by Tamil feudal bureaucrats at all these places 
to keep the Brahmanas that Ramanuja had brought along, in convenient straits. 

While Chola rule had created conditions conducive for a reassured life for the immi¬ 
grant Ramanujakuta, the reasons for the rise of Srivaishnavism was entirely due to the sup¬ 
port that the Kannadiga feudal class had extended. 

Bittideva the Hoysala mandalika came in touch with Ramanuja and converting from Jainism 
he changed his name to Vishnuvardhana, proclaiming thereby his new sectarian loyalty. By 1098 
AD Vishnuvardhana had captured Talakad, Kongu and other territories. A few years from then, 
he crossed the Tungabhadra and conquered regions that belonged to the Kalyan Chalukyas. In 
1108, Vishnuvardhana ascended the Hoysala throne and had already expanded his kingdom, rul¬ 
ing over Gangavadi, Nolambavadi, Banavasi, Hangal and Huligere. Vishnuvardhana’s patronage 
for the Srivaishnavite Brahmanas only increased and Ramanuja was asked to shift quarters from 
Tondanur to the Melkote fortress, making it from then on the headquarters of the Srivaishnavite 
sect of Karnataka, lavished with land and labourers. By the time Ramanuja had left Karnataka for 
Srirangam in 1120 AD, he had already established a wide network of 124 Srivaishnavite mathas 
in the Gangavadi region and had thus consolidated Bhakti Vaishnavism, in Karnataka; the Vokkaliga 
landlords and merchants, in particular taking keen interest in its popularisation. 259 

iv) Brahmana-Jaina Conflict and Elimination of Jainism 

The final years of the eleventh century and the early decades of the twelfth century were 
thus a witness to a simultaneous change that was taking place in the brahmanical Bhakti order. If 
the Kalamukha ranks, which clearly dominated Brahmana caste affiliation, was transforming to 
Virashaivism under the leadership of Ekanta Rama; in the Gangavadi area of the South Maidan 
Ramanuja led the rise of Srivaishnavism. Originating at a common time in Karnataka history 
these two Brahmanical sects, despite their liturgical differences, were united in seeking the 
elimination of Jainism as a religion. 
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The Vedanta-Jaina conflict was however quite ancient—as old as the origin of the two 
religions themselves. The shudra holding period saw the unity of Jainism and Buddhism against 
Vedic sacrifice, its philosophy and the caste that embodied it. 

In the period of feudalism the existence of a Jain religious order served to sustain a contra¬ 
diction within the ruling classes. Jainism came to represent a dissenting feudal interest. As 
noticed in the case of the Kannada writers of the ninth-tenth centuries who were all Jains, the 
religion came to gather the support of a small yet powerful group within the ruling classes 
that differed with the overbearing role of the Brahmanas. 

In Lakulisa, the Gujarati Brahmana preceptor of the Pashupata-Kalamukha doctrines one 
observes the continuation of a well nourished hatred for Jainism. This intolerance was so deep and 
well structured in the Brahmana mindset that in the Tamil Nayanar Sambandar’s 400 surviving 
hymns we find that his standard practice was to set aside the tenth verse of each hymn for denounc¬ 
ing the Buddhists and the Jains. 260 

Madurai, Kanchipuram, Sringeri and other mathas were all converted to Shaivism during 
the life of Shankara only after the physical elimination of the Jainas that ran these mathas. 

David Lorenzen writes: “According to a South Indian legend, the famous Nayanar 
Nanasambandar once vanquished the Jains in debate and converted the Pandya king to Saivism. 
The king then executed 8000 Jains by impalement. ” 261 

The crisis affecting the Brahmana landlords in the second phase of early feudalism leading 
to the attempt to raise productivity was inadequate to meet the growing requirements of this ever 
expanding class. It therefore became inevitable by the terminal phase of early feudalism that 
they should wrest by force the lands of weaker religious sects, what with the peasantry of the 
newly gifted villages putting up stiff resistance at being made-off to the Brahmanas. The 
sectarian jealousy that Ramanuja bore towards the Kalamukha Shaivites due to their monopoly 
over land and religious privilege is only revealed in his Sri-bhashya (ii) (2.35-37) which makes an 
attack of a Kapalika vow, typical of a sect trying to rival the other in order to find favour with the 
feudal ruling class. “Likewise they [Kapalikas] state that even men belonging to lower castes 
can attain the status of Brahmana and the highest asrama by means of certain special rites. (For 
it is said): ‘One instantly becomes a Brahmana merely by initiation. A man becomes a great 
ascetic by undertaking the Kapala vow ’. ” 262 

We have already seen how the attempt to win over a wider section of sponsors and emerge 
as a major sect found violent reaction from the Sahivites of Tamil Nadu leading to Ramanuja’s 
flight. But once in Karnataka, and having obtained the support of not just the Tamil feudal bu¬ 
reaucrats but also that of Bittideva by 1098 AD, Ramanuja chose to eliminate the Jainas in order 
to consolidate his sect. 

No sooner had Ramanuja set his feet at Tondanur, which “had a large Jaina population ”, 
the attack, elimination and conversion must have commenced. AS BR Gopal writes: “...one of 
the chief disciples of the Acarya, known as Vadugu-nambi, or Andhrapurna, embraced the faith 
in this place and became the most devout and intimate follower ” 263 

TA Gopinath Rao writes: “The sthalapurana of Shravanabelagola says: ‘In Saka year 
1039, Durmukhi Bettavardhana [Bittideva], under the taunts of his favourite concubine and the 
argumen ts of Ramanujacarya, received Taptamudra (mark of religion) and thus became a con¬ 
vert to the Vaishnava religion. He then changed his name to Vishnuvardhana and with a bitter 
hatred against this [Jaina] religion, discontinued and abolished all the inam, destroyed 790 
Basti temples, and set up Panca Narayanas, viz at Belur, Talakad, Gadugu and Haradanahhalli, 
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transferring to them all the svastiyas or inams that had formerly been given to the Basti temples. 
He built a tank at Tondamire (Tondanur) from the stones of the destroyed Basti temples and 
called it Tirumalasagara. Having abolished different kinds of Jaina inams, he established be¬ 
low this tank Tirumalasagara chattrafor the feeding of the Ramanuja Kuta. He gave the name 
of Melukote and Tirunarayanapuram to the village of Doddaguruganahalli, constructed several 
temples and places and caused steps to be erected to the hill of Melukote’. ” 264 

But the easiest and most preferred of all ways was by vanquishing the foe with force. 
Such widespread elimination also brought the resistance of the Jainas to the fore. BR Gopal 
writes: “This event resulted in the Jainas rising in revolt. Sri Ramanuja had taken his abode in 
the Narasimhci temple at Tondanur and the Jainas went there to engage him in discussions on 
religion and philosophy. At the suggestion of Tirumala Nambi the saint retired into an anti¬ 
chamber in the temple and asking for a curtain to be hung between him and the group, argued 
with the Jaina disputants in a thousand ways, vanquishing them completely. ” 265 It was only by 
the elimination of the Jaina resistors that such large scale transfer of the property of the 
basadis was achieved making it possible for Ramanuja, in merely a 24 year span of his pres¬ 
ence in Karnataka, to establish 124 mathas and settle his entourage, migrant and the new 
initiates, in comfort. 

The rise of Virashaivism particularly in the central and northern parts of Karnataka, led 
to the unleashing of the vira rasa and similar elimination of the Jainas of the region. David 
Lorenzen writes: “In about AD 1160, a debate cum miracle contest between the Virasaiva leader 
Ekantada Ramayya and the Jains atAblur in Dharwar district, Mysore, ended with the defeat of 
the latter. When the losers refused to abide by a previous agreement to set up a Siva idol in place 
of their Jina, Ekantada Ramayya marched on their temple, defeated its defenders and demol¬ 
ished all its buildings. ” 266 

Thus the Virashaivas were different from the Srivaishnavaites in one respect. While the 
Virashaivas chose to lead the attacks directly, like the ones similar to the landlords that conse¬ 
crated viragals, Ekantada Ramayya being their chief pillager; the Srivaishnavas were more dis¬ 
creet and refined in their zeal, the rising star of Vishnuvardhana setting the Jains on fire. 

Thus, north or south, across the Maidan, Jainism, struggling to cope with the feudal mode 
of production and keep pace with the Brahmanas, at a time when they had become well settled 
landlords and seemed to be adjusting well with their laity, suddenly found themselves eliminated. 
In the span of a few decades, the ferocity of the Brahmanas was unleashed on them and among 
the few things that remained intact and weathered the fatal attack was the Gommata of 
Shravanabelagola. The stone colossus stood unmoved and gazed on without a grimace, without a 
wince. 

v) Religion Practised by the Masses 

Jainism, Buddhism, Shaivism and Vaishnavism were all religions of the ruling classes. 
They directly represented and served the interest of the shudra holders or feudal classes that 
possessed state power. But just as we have seen that the span of Buddhism, Jainism and Vedanta 
was narrow in the shudra holding period due to the fact that the broadest section of the population 
remained outside class society, similarly under feudalism although the broadest sections of the 
population had been integrated into its class parameters, and thus the religions of Jainism, Shaivism 
and Vaishnavism had a greater reach and wider appeal, due to the specific nature of feudalism— 
that it was caste based and thus syncretic—the influence of these religions were only partial 
and not absolute. The masses constituted by the various castes retained forms of religion and 
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belief which were peculiar to them. In sum total, it could be said that while the established 
feudal religions began to grow in influence; yet the religion of the broadest sections of the 
people were quite exclusive and distinct. The folk goddesses and gods, the folk forms of 
worship were the more popular of the two. Let us try to look into these forms of worship and 
religion. 

While one handicap with such an investigation is that there can be almost no historic 
record of it, being anathema to the Brahmana ruling classes, the only way is to study these forms 
as they are practised in our day by the people or the Shudra and Dalit castes, having been pre¬ 
served by the continuation of feudal relations and the health of the caste system. 

Henry Whitehead in his The Village Gods of South India brings out this world of 
marginalised religion into focus. He writes: “Siva and Vishnu may be more dignified beings, but 
the village deity is regarded as a more present help in trouble, and is more intimately concerned 
with the happiness and prosperity of the villages.... 

The village deities and their worship [ooru-devaru] are widely different from the popu¬ 
lar Hindu deities, Siva and Vishnu and the worship that centres in the great Hindu temples.... 

Both these deities [Siva and Vishnu] and the system of religion connected with them are 


74. Image of a mother goddess with nails driven into her body. 

the outcome of philosophic reflection on the universe as a whole. But the village deities on the 
other hand, have no relation to the universe. They symbolize only the facts of village life. They 
are related, not to great world forces, but to such simple facts as cholera, smallpox and cattle 
disease. 
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75. Kalamma, a mother goddess worshipped especially by the goldsmiths of Mysore district. 
...village deities with very few exceptions, are female. 

...the village deities are almost universally worshipped with animal sacrifices. 

...the pujaris, ie, the priestly ministrants the men who perform thepuja, ie, the worship, 
are not Brahmins, but are drawn from all other castes. ” 267 

These generalisations are very important in that they define the religion of the non- 

Brahmana masses. 

There need be little hesitation on our part in tracing the origin of these village deities. 
They are directly derived from the mother goddesses of the pre-class post neolithic period of 
our past. Expressed first in rock paintings, then as terracota figurines in the shudra holding 
system; it was the feudal period that saw their names pass down to us. Whitehead’s appendix lists 
97 female goddesses. This list is only the tip of the iceberg. There are hundreds more. As 
Whitehead admits: “...often the deities worshipped in one village will be quite unknown in other 
villages five or six miles off. ” And hence, he says, “the names of village deities are a legion. ” 268 
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76. A modest temple for a village god—a non-Brahmana shrine at the foot of a tree. 

The general practice in these religious rites is to propitiate the mother goddess spirit by 
making animal sacrifices and the sprinkling of blood. The religion of the masses of Tulunadu is 
however different from that of the Maidan. Here the mother goddess is replaced in frequency by 
the Bhutas which literally translate as spirits. In the district there are more than 500 Bhutas, with 
the Billavas generally performing as the pujaris of the Bhutasthanas. 

Thurston and Rangachari say that the Bhutas are “...malevolent spirits of deceased ce¬ 
lebrities, who, in their lifetime, had acquired a more than usual local reputation whether for 
good or evil, or have met with a sudden and violent death. ” 269 

The Bhuta phenomenon is ancestor worship, and an immortalisation of tribal chiefs who 
died in the struggle against rising feudalism. Their malevolence is a pronounced feature. “In the 
larger [Bhuta] sthanas a sword is always kept near the Bhuta, to be held by the officiating priest 
when he stands possessed and trembling with excitement before the people assemble for wor¬ 
ship. ” 270 

Each Shudra caste, has its own Bhuta and ones such as Kumberlu of the Nalke Holeyas 
are not officiated at or recognised by the Touchables. The Bhutas, which possess the pujari, who 
gets into a trance then speaks to the people and like the mother goddesses of the Shudras of the 
Maidan, curses, cures, resolves and answers their problems. 

RN Nandi in his Religious Institutions and Cults in the Deccan while elaborating on the 
mother goddess or tantric cults, writes: “The choice of cult sites pinpoints the folk character of 
the tantric cults. According to the Jvalini Kalpa, the goddesses must be involved under a big 
tree, at the cremation ground, at the cross roads, at the centre of a village and on the outskirts of 
a town. Ritual altars beneath a tree, at the cremation-ground and at the cross-roads were 
among the sites where primitive cults were instituted and observed. The mention of these along 
with a village site indicates that tantric goddesses were primitive divinities supported by an 
aboriginal or semi-rural people. The economic basis of tantric ritualism was also consistent 
with the folk character of tantric cults. The tantric worship performed by a rural community 
involved lesser cost than the...costly Vedic or Purcmic rites. The tantric cults were observed by 
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77. A few buthas of Tulunadu. (1) Kala-Bhairava. (2) Kallurti. (3) Todakinar. (4) Marlu-Jumadi. 
(5) Bobbarye. (6) Attavara-daiyongulu. (7) Panjurli. (8) Jumadi. (9) Hosa-bhuta. (10) Jumadi. 
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one or two priests in favour of a congregation, but Vedic and Puranic sacrifices were performed 
by a large group of priests in favour of individual millionaires including kings, vassals, high 
ministers, rich merchants. The less well off and depressed classes, who supported the tantric 
system, could neither engage a host of priests nor meet the cost of these sacrifices. 

The utilitarian character of the tantric practices is evident. It served the poorer classes, 
who could not engage a sophisticated brahmana ritualist for performing costly remedial sacri¬ 
fices, by providing cheaper remedies for physical and men tal ailments. The occultist promised 
to cure snake-bites, insect-bites, mouse-bites as also lunacy and paralysis caused by evil spirits. 
He performed rites to placate malevolent planets, fertilise a sterile woman, cause friendship, 
destroy enemies, hyptonise hostile persons, bestow> health, prosperity and peace on the devotee. 
In short the tantric ritualism assured the less affluent classes of all those benefits which the 
Vedic and Puranic rites promised the more affluent communities. ” 271 


78. Buffalo sacrifice at the time of sowing by Madigas of Bellary. The head of the buffalo 
has its foot in its mouth and on its forehead is an earthen lamp. 

Thus while the peasant masses came to the Brahmana with offerings to learn about 
the monsoons, about when to till and sow, and to that extent believed in the Brahmana 
godheads, they always went back and before the actual act of sowing or tilling, called out to 
their mother goddesses or Bhutas and propitiated them with their rites. Here is a vivid 
description that Whitehead provides us which involved the Madigas of Bellary in their worship of 
Uramma. “When the preliminaries have been duly performed, the buffalo, which from the close 
of the last festival, has been dedicated to the goddess and reserved for sacrifice, is brought from 
the Outcaste quarters to the pandal in solemn procession, the Asadis, some 10 or 12 in number, 
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dancing before it and singing songs in honour of the goddess. It has been kept the whole day 
without food or water and is garlanded with flowers and smeared with turmeric and red kumkuma. 
This buffalo is called Gauda-kona or husband buffalo.... When it arrives at thepandal, it is laid 
on its side upon the ground its head is cut off by one of the Madigas with the sacrificial chopper. 
Its neck is placed over a small pit, which has been dug to receive the blood, and the entrails are 
taken out and placed in the pit with the blood. The right leg is then cut off below the knee and put 
cross-wise in the mouth, some fat from the entrails is placed on the forehead and a small earth¬ 
enware lamp, about as large as a man’s two hands, with a wick as thick as his thumb, is placed 
on the fat and kept there lighted, till the festival is over. Some of the blood and entrails are then 
mixed with some boiled rice and placed in a new basket, which a Mcidiga, stripped naked, places 
on his head and takes round the boundary of the village fields, accompanied by a washerman 
carrying a torch and followed by a few of the villagers. He sprinkles the rice, blood and entrails 
all round the boundary. ” 272 

The roots of this rite in primitive agricultural magic is unimstakable, not by one but 
several references that have been ritualised in the propitiation of Uramma for a bountiful crop at 
the start of the agricultural season. But that apart it has striking similarities with Brahamana 
forms of worship which we shall refer to shortly. 

Syed Siraj U1 Hassan, in writing about the Madigas of Hyderabad Karnataka as late as in 
1920 comments: “The Madigas are still animistic in their belief, and pay more reverence to the 
deities of diseases and ghosts and spirits of deceased persons, than the great gods of the Hindu 
pantheon ” 273 

For a score of reasons, for a multitude of goddesses, spirits and gods, there was worship 
in a variety of ways. Feudal society, divided into an exploiting feudal and exploited peasant 
class in the main, carried in its superstructure what appeared to be two religious systems, one 
that was generated and mediated by the feudal class and another without any apparent feu¬ 
dal intervention generated by the masses of peasants, presented its own world of the spirit in 
a contrasting antithesis. Such a contradistinct cleavage in religion only defeated the raison 
d’etre of the feudal ideological effort, and could, at times of acute class struggle easily upset 
the hegemony of the Brahmana feudal class in power. The Brahmana ideological effort was 
therefore geared at capping the malevolent Shudra spirits, or else they could have spit fire 
and set ablaze the feudal firmament. 

vi) Shudra Assertion, Religious Syncretism and the 
Dravidian Contribution to a Brahmanical Religion 

The Aryan gods, Indira, Varuna and Vayu to whom the Brahmanas clung, were aliens in 
a land of Dravidian gods and mother goddesses. Hence the first attempt at exchanging gods 
took place with the fall of the shudra holding mode of production. Compelled to move closer 
to the rural Shudra populace with the depopulation of cities, the Brahmanas quickly adapted 
Shiva, a Dravidian god, and picked up esoteric Shudra sects such as Kalamukha, Kapalika 
or Pashupata cults. Discarding a good amount of traditional Shudra ritual which accompa¬ 
nied these cults, the Brahmanas modified the forms of worship and built up their Bhakti 
Shaivism on such foundations. 

But towards the terminal phase of early feudalism, as we have seen there was a great 
instability that began to characterise it. On the one hand there was intense intrafeudal conflict and 
on the other there was the isolation of the Brahmanas from the rest of the masses. The caste 
system, feigned Aryan origins, a cloistered Sanskrit, disregard for Kannada, a religion that shared 
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little in common with the popular forms of folk religion and above all, a growing class disparity 
with the Brahmanas wallowing in luxury amidst temple dance and music were what characterised 
the Brahmanas. Despite the Bhakti ideology that brought a section of the masses to it, the Brahmanas 
faced increasing isolation. The anger of the oppressed masses was visible during the attacks on 
the Jaina institutions in the eleventh-twelfth centuries. For all the caste reassertion of the 
Srivaishnavite ideology, Ramanuja, while at Melkote had to concede certain ritual privileges to the 
Holeyas, permitting them to enter the temple up to a certain point. He also initiated Sanskritisation 
by calling them Tirukulattar which only means Harijan. 274 These concessions, even though 
cosmetic, had become inevitable because there was a Holeya and Shudra uprising of sorts 
against the oppression of the feudal Jainas, who were too pleased to extend their solidarity to 
the Srivaishnavites when they chose to overthrow the Jains. The anger of the masses against 
feudalism was also expressed in more direct ways, in attacks that were launched on the Brahmanas 
themselves, of which we shall see in detail a little later. Direct or indirect, the Brahmanas were 
aware of a growing disenchantment and through religion, they sought to cement the social 
disparity and contradiction. It was this response to Shudra assertion which was already 
being felt with the end of Badami Chalukya rule that led the Brahmanas on a mission of 
hierarchically syncretic religious assimilation, the Bhakti endeavour only contributing to this 
reaching out. A Shiva or a Vishnu in his avataras were inadequate, the so far scorned mother 
goddesses had to be propitiated. This appropriation with hands folded in obeisance set in 
motion the Shaktist tendency within the Brahmanical tradition. 

RN Nandi writes: “The cult of mother goddess had prevailed in the country from a much 
earlier time, but only in the sixth century it acquired an outstanding place in the literary tradi¬ 
tions of the Buddhist, Jaina and Brahmanical sects. The goddesses were treated as sakti or 
energic female principles, and worshipped with the help of tantric fertility rites. The develop¬ 
ment is called saktism, which emerged as a determining religious factor in the 6th century and 
became a strong force in the 9th century. In the 8th century, the Mahayanci Buddhists of Bengal 
wrote the Hevajra Tantra. In the first half of the 10th century, the Jainas of Mysore prepared 
their first ever tantra treatise, the Jvalini Kalpa. In the 10th and 11th centuries, brahmana 
authors brought out their tantra texts, the Kalika Parana and Rudrayamala. The increasing 
association of a developing esoteric, tantric (the word tantra is derived from the root tan which 
means to expand, proliferate. It will be seen that all the major rites were intended to deliver 
increasing quantities of material goods to the performers) ritualism with the mother cults ex¬ 
plains the growth of tantrism in early medieval times. The number of goddesses multiplied and 
with it the tan tric sects. By the close of the 10th cen tury, the Buddhists, the Jainas, the Saivas and 
the Vaisnavas developed their tantric systems. Most of the goddesses belonging to these sects 
were recruits from semi-brahmanical and aboriginal circles. Women of tribal and untouchable 
communities also entered the tantric pantheon as sakti and received worship. ” 275 

We have already seen how the Jainas of Karnataka had incorporated mother goddess ele¬ 
ments in Jvalamalini, Padmavathi and Ambika by the time of the tenth-eleventh centuries. Sharada, 
Mahishasura Mardhini, Renuka, Yellamma, Kamalakshi, Meenakshi, Andal, Lakshmi, Parvathi, 
Saraswathi, etc, are all Shaivite and Vaishnavite examples. To this list we must also add Ganesha, 
Muruga and Ayyappa. 

However, there was a method in such assimilation. It was undertaken in a hierarchically 
syncretic manner. DD Kosambi who was among the first to grasp this process explains its work¬ 
ings in this way: “The brahmins had gradually penetrated whatever tribes and guild castes re¬ 
mained; a process that continues to this day. This meant that worship of new gods, including the 
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Krishna who had driven Indira worship out of the Punjab plains before Alexander’s invasion. 
But the exclusive nature of tribal ritual and tribal cults was modified, the tribal deities being 
equated to standard brahmin gods or new brahmin scriptures written for making unassiminable 
gods respectable. With these new deities or fresh identifications came new ritual as well. New 
places of pilgrimage were also introduced to make them respectable.... The importance of the 
process, however should not be underestimated. ” 276 

Let us look at this deft achievement in the case of the Bhutas, which Thurston and 
Rangachari have been able to identify. “The pujaris of all the bhutasthanas and garidis are 
Billavas. The bhuta temples and garidis belong to the Billavas...the Baiderkula (Koti and 
Chennayya) are believed to be fellow caste men of the Billavas, and Koti and Chenayya to be 
descended from an excommunicated Brahman girl and a Billava.... Brimmeru [a Bhuta] has 
been transformed, by Brahman ingenuity, into Brahma, and all the bhutas are converted into 
Ganas or attendants on Siva. In the pardhanas (devil songs) Brimmeru is represented as the 
principal bhuta, and the other bhutas are supposed to visit his sthana. ” 276A 

The Bhutas being male spirits, they became attendants on Shiva. But in the case of 
the Maidan, the method that was adopted with the mother goddesses was to marry them off 
to Shiva or Vishnu. Just as Krishna came to possess 16,000 mother goddess wives, Shiva and 
Vishnu began to marry every assertive mother goddess. By such marriage, as we have seen in a 
similar case with Ranganathaswamy of BR Hills whom the Soligas call as their uncle, an integra¬ 
tion is achieved in consciousness too. 277 The material integration into a feudal mode of production 
at times preceded and at other times succeeded the integration of Shudra goddesses and spirits 
into the Brahmana religious hierarchy. Either by direct assimilation and worship or by mar¬ 
riage and kinship ties among the gods and goddesses the unification and assimilation into the 
consciousness of the feudal mode of production was achieved. In all these ties, it must not be 
forgotten, Shiva and Vishnu always came out on top. They conceded only a little of their powers 
to the new members of the heavenly family and their relatives in the pantheon that had emerged. 
In this kingdom of the spirits the goddesses or gods of every caste came to be represented, while 
the patriarch was the Brahmana deity—a Shiva and or a Vishnu. Thus here was a process at 
work creating the hierarchically syncretic structure of Brahmanical religion—imposing the 
worship of the Brahmana gods but in doing so not eliminating the specific Shudra divinities. 

Such assimilation and syncretisation of religion added what may be called a Dravidian 
component to Brahmanical religion. On the one hand Brahmanical religion had built its 
pantheon out of almost exclusively Dravidian divine personages. But this apart, it developed 
forms of worship which was taken from the Dravidian peoples. 

RN Nandi is of the opinion that puja form of worship came into vogue from the eighth 
century onwards. However SK Chatterjee’s article describes the question in detail. “Hindu 
tradition is vaguely conscious of Hindu religious ideas and philosophy, practices and ritual 
falling under two great categories — agama and nigama. Nigama stands for the Vedic, ie, the 
pure Aryan world of ideas, centring round what has been called the Vedic karmakanda, the 
practical religion of Vedic inspiration in which the homa or fire-sacrifice to the gods of the Vedic 
world forms the most noteworthy thing. Agama indicates what may be described as the Tantric 
and Puranic domain of religion and ritual, and it includes yoga as a special form of my Stic o- 
religious ideology and practice. Pure Nigama religion is what we see in the great Vedic sacri¬ 
fices which are still performed from time to time. Agamic religion and ritual is largely influ¬ 
enced by the Nigamic or Vedic, but it forms a world apart. 
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In ordinary Hindu usage, there is a good deal of compromise between the two. Take for 
example, the distinctive Hindu ritual of the puja, by which we mean the worship of an image or 
a symbol of the divinity by treating the latter, after it has been consecrated, as a living personal¬ 
ity, and bringing before it, as before a living being, cooked food, vestments, ornaments, and 
other offerings which are usable by a man, and showing gratefid worship by offering to it flow¬ 
ers, the produce of the earth, and incense, and by waving lights in front of it and playing and 
singing before it. This is something which is quite different from the Vedic rite of the homa, in 
which a wood fire is lighted on an altar and certain offerings of food in the shape of meat and 
fat, butter and milk, cakes of barley, and soma or spirituous drink, are offered to the gods, who 
are not at all symbolised by an image, but are supposed to dwell in the sky and to receive these 
offerings through the fire. 

The characteristic offerings in the puja rite, viz , flowers, leaves, fruits, water, etc, are 
not known to the homa rite, except in instances where it has been influenced by the puja. It has 
been suggested with good reason that puja is the pre-Aryan, in all likelihood the Dravidicin, 
form of worship, while the homa is the Aryan: and throughout the entire early Vedic literature, 
the puja ritual with flowers etc offered to an image or symbol is unknown. The word puja, from 
a root puj, appears like the thing it connotes, to be of Dravidian origin also. This word or root 
is not found in any Aryan or Indo-European language outside India. Professor Mark Collins 
suggested that the Sanskrit word puja (from which the root puj was deduced later) was nothing 
but a Dravidian pu ‘flower’ plus root ge ‘to do’ (palatalized to je), which is found in Tamil as 
chey, in Kannada as ge and in Telugu as che: puja < pu-ge, pu-che was thus a ‘flower ritual’, 
a ‘flower service ’, a pushpa-karma, just as homa described as pasu-karma or religious service 
entailing the slaughter of an animal. Jarl Charpentier of Sweden derived puja from a Dravidian 
root pusu meaning ‘to smear ’, as the smearing of sandal paste or blood forms an important item 
in the puja ritual. But the use of blood, to be smeared over a piece of stone represen ting a god 
or spirit—the blood of a sacrificed animal being later replaced by red paint like the vermilion — 
would appear more to be an Austric or Proto-Australoid rite than Dravidian. ” 278 

This description of the Dravidian roots of Brahmanical worship needs only to be 
compared to the worship of the Madigas which we cited in detail about only a few pages 
earlier. There can be no doubt that the Madiga practice of worship of smearing the buffalo 
with vermilion, the sprinkling of its blood, the offering of it with cooked rice, garlanding it, 
and the ecstatic singing and dancing before it are all nothing but practices which the Brahmanas 
took and modified. To avoid the actual animal sacrifice they symbolised the blood with 
vermilion paste and powder. But the Brahmanas of today may not be too willing in accepting 
this fact. Yet the identity and the roots are there, clear for anyone who may care to see. 

Along SK Chatterjee’s lines one may dig out many more forms of worship that are rooted 
in a preclass Dravidian culture such as the breaking of the coconut as symbolising human sacri¬ 
fice or for instance tonsuring of the head also symbolising the same. 

By this time of the end of the early feudal period, Brahmanical religion was moving 
towards greater sophistication, greater interaction and developing from local religio-cul- 
tural traditions. Shaivism and Yaishnavism from being two Brahmanical sects were at¬ 
tempting, by this assimilatory process, the creation of a unified all-pervasive ideology of 
religious control and mystification. Brahmanism, despite its caste barrier was absorbing 
and gradually converting itself into a more encompassing Hindu religion. 

As a consequence, the popular religious cults, being idealist expressions at a primi¬ 
tive level of existence and inspiring faith in the people became mere adjuncts to Brahmanical 
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religion. Once hierarchically syncretised they began to lose their independence and came to 
be bound by the ruling feudal ideology, just as the peasantry was bound to the feudal lord. 
A religious cult whether popular or Brahmanical operated from different class viewpoints 
but merged into a common idealistic ideology of a society that was divided by classes. 

DD Kosambi wrote in this connection: “India shows extraordinary con tinuity of cul¬ 
ture. The violent breaks known to have occurred in the political and theological superstructure 
have not prevented long survival of observances that have no sanction in the official Brahmin 
works, hence can only have originated in the most primitive stages of human society, moreover, 
the Hindu scriptures and even more, the obsen’ances sanctified in practice by Brahminism, 
show adoption of non-Brahmin local rites. That is, the process of assimilation was mutual, a 
peculiar characteristic of India. ” 279 

It was such a mutuality and this emergence of a common religion began to take 
shape by the terminal phase of the early feudal period. Just as caste appeared to present a 
divided and segmented society, each unto itself in a world exclusive to it while at the same 
time locked firmly into an unified and integrated hierarchy of castes; similarly, the religious 
practices of each caste appeared to be different and independent, each appealing to an 
exclusive spiritual world of one’s own, yet forming a single religion of all the castes put 
together; the entirety, being integrated into an hierarchical structure. From caste, or in 
other words, syncretic feudalism, there arose in its superstructure a religion apparently 
segmentary but in reality—or should one say, in illusion—unitary and thus again 
hierarchycally syncretic. As the social crisis in the terminal phase of early feudalism became 
proximal and as it grew in intensity, the spiritual world woke up and reacted. The heavens 
became active. To bridge a growing gap in the material world the gods huddled together. As the 
contradictions on earth grew sharper and sharper the earth and the sky contradicted one another. 
From such marriage in the firmament Hindu religion proper was born, yet another bless¬ 
ing early feudalism in crisis begot. 

vii) Degeneration and the Crisis of Religious Legitimacy 

But the ethereal world of illusion could not eternally compensate for the real world of the 
material. The spirit, however possessive, could not provide matter. In the last centuries of 
early feudalism, the Brahmana ruling classes suffered from a crisis of religious legitimacy. 
The elimination of Jainism was no solace for the masses when it was Brahmanism that 
pressed on them instead. The gap between Brahmana precept and practice yawned. The arts 
and literature, aesthetics and sculpture grew out of feudal leisure and basked in it. Just about the 
time of a rebellious Kalyan this inscription describing the feudal splendour of the Kalamukha 
Balligave matha—ecstatic of its mahajana pontiff and royal counsellor, Vamashaktideva, reads: 
“The glory of the penance of the priest of that temple, the rajaguru Vamashakti Deva—that 
great one possessed of all ascetic virtues...his being surrounded with disciples devoted to the 
astanga-yoga which be expounded to them; his lotus feet covered with clusters of bees and 
large sapphires set in the crowns of friendly kings bowing before him...(with) loved gifts of 
food, gold, virgins, cows, lands and gifts of freedom from fear, of medicine and all other 
benefactions...with those who, cheeks puffed out, play all manner of tunes on the flute, with 
singing women who give forth enchanting songs with clear modulation of the seven notes and 
with those who play sweet sounds on drums bound to their waist, is he the most skilled in the 
world in daily performing pleasant dances—Vamasakti Bharatindra. ” 280 

The drenching in music and dance obviously meant the transformation of the temple 
into a sanctuary for pleasure-seeking and uninhibited sex. It was thus in this period that the 
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treatises like Vatsyayana’s Kamasutra composed during the time of the shudra holding system, 
found a ready clientele in Karnataka. The agrahara Brahmanas of Karnataka were the foremost 
to patronise and practise these texts. 

Chandrabhushana, inscriptions reveal, was a priest of the Kalamukha Trikoteshwara 
temple in Gadag who received royal patronage from the Hoysala king B allala II, was well versed 
in Vatsyayana’s Kamasutra and a supporter of the system of Devadasis. An inscription of that 
time says that: “...to the vicinity of god he brought a street of public women (vesya veedhi) which 
had been situated elsewhere (formerly). ” 281 

K Iswaran says that: “In the Kalamukha scheme of gifts, food comes first, followed by 
land and girls.... ” 282 

Speaking of ancient Egypt though, Basil Davidson wrote: “Pharaonic art became, with 
one or two interludes of creative beauty, more and more vulgar and ostentatious as the centuries 
rolled by. This tendency towards steady artistic decline appears indeed to stand upon a general 
rule for all imperial systems. The exercise of power over other peoples is evidently fatal to 
metropolitan standards of taste, as to other standards as well. ” 283 The burden of feudal art, 
the glory of the temples and their architectural grandeur, the preoccupation with dance, 
music and sex, all these created a crisis of legitimacy. The gap between precept and practice 
of the divine Brahmanas was beyond what the heavens could bridge. 

E. Precipitation of a Crisis into which the Masses are Drawn 

The contradiction between feudalism and the rest of the masses remained fundamental 
throughout this period. To this was added the contradictions that raged among the feudal classes 
between landlord and landlord; mahamandaleshwara and mahamandaleshwara, fiefholders and 
emperors, kings and kings and between an armed and militant Shaivism and Vaishnavism against 
Jainism. Conditions of increasing anarchy had begun to arise in the social life of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. 

Writing of the crisis ridden period of 1000 AD to 1200 AD, RS Sharma says: “The 
administrative and economic consequences of these frequent wars amongst principalities, mostly 
similar in size to the modern administrative divisions of a state, can be better visualised if we 
bear in mind that each principality worth the name would maintain its army, its police system, 
its court, its revenue machinery, its judiciary, its feudatories, and its priests and temples. It is 
obvious that all this bore heavily on the peasantry, who would naturally have no interest in the 
preservation of such a state. ” 284 There could be little doubt that, suppressed by centuries of 
feudalism, held back from participation in commodity production and utilising the weakening of 
the feudal structure and its state as a result of the all consuming feudal wars, the masses—the 
peasantry, the artisans and the merchants—rose in rebellion and expressed their "disinterest in 
the preservation of a state The precipitation of a social and political crisis was already 
demonstrated by peasant outbreaks in the terminal centuries of the early feudal period. The 
frequency of such insurrections could only have increased towards the close of the period, the 
intrafeudal struggles themselves from being carried on the strength of the anger of the masses to 
an isolation of feudal interests in such battles gradually became explicit assertions of peasant 
class interests. 

RN Nandi says: “There are recurrent passages in inscriptions relating to the confirma¬ 
tion and renewal of older gran ts. The fragmentary record of the Rastrakuta king Govinda TV, 
issued in AD 930, mentions that everyday the king was restoring hundreds of titles tofreeholdings 
in favour of the brahmana donees. ” 285 
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Further, citing an inscription from Hunsur of a slightly later period, RN Nandi writes: 
“Records show that the original inhabitants of villages sometimes resisted attempts to transfer 
to the freeholders water courses, palmyra trees and other forms of communal property. ” 286 

GR Kuppuswamy writes: “The agraharas were created usually by converting the exist¬ 
ing villages, some times individuals taking initiative in such a process. Villages were also 
established in this manner. Such creations either by conversion or fresh establishment were not 
always carried out peacefully, but were accompanied by bloodshed. An inscription ofHoysala 
Narasimha III dated 1230AD refers to the wholesale plunder, molestation of women and slaughter 
of cattle of the village of Haluthore, perhaps for defying the orders of the king for making an 
agrahara.... The gavdas of the village, afraid of loosing the property to the Brahmanas chose to 
defy the royal orders and face the con sequen ces. ” 287 

G Kuppuram also mentions of this threat in another form, from a Brahmana inscription 
that belongs to this period warning the members of an agrahara that: “If any among the share¬ 
holders mortgages or sells his share (of lands) to Sudras, he shall be put out of the Brahmin 
community and such shares shall not belong to this place. ” 288 

RN Nandi sums up by saying: “...during the opening centuries of the second 
milennium...the brahmana free-holdings were being subjected to forcible rent-collections, cattle- 
lifting and crop-looting, besides destruction of rural fortifications and wanton killing of 
brahmanas. ” 289 

But were pillage and plunder not the mode of payment that feudalism had fed its armed 
retainers on? Could a peasantry habituated by such traditions of payment be polite when it came 
to targeting its oppressors who had feasted on its labours this long? 

If this was the insurgent peasantry, a new dimension to the contradiction between the 
artisan and the landlord had emerged. As we already saw earlier, the artisan also, like the share¬ 
cropper, was a servile class. He had to supply free services and goods to the agraharas and 
landlords. A good deal of artisans also were sharecroppers. However, the development of a 
market and the increasing requirement of artisanal products left him with no time to attend to his 
piece of land. Further with the opening up of santhes the artisan began to sell his goods and they 
assumed the form of commodities. By the twelfth century there emerged a growing class of 
artisans who had dissociated completely from agriculture and made their living purely by the sale 
of commodities. Thus in economic terms the artisan was not serving the landlord anymore. But 
the landlords on their part imposed various conditions on the artisan, trying to subject him to the 
old forms of servile labour. The market generated the desire for commodity production in the 
artisan. However, this freedom which commodity production ushered in, of its own volition 
in the artisan class, was obstructed by the landlords. 

This was then the political nature of the contradiction between the artisans and the service 
castes on the one hand with the orthodox Brahmana lords on the other. RN Nandi says: “The 
effects of wage payments in minted money on the mobility of artisanal labour were however 
much more pronounced than those on constructional labour or field labour. This would perhaps 
explain the fact that despite increasing enslavement of agricultural artisanal labour by fief- 
holclers, Brahmana fief holders and temple devedcina holders, there were attempts to escape to 
emerging towns where wage payments in money had picked up from the close of the eleventh 
century.... 

To a limited extent the emerging money market appears to have liberalised the condi¬ 
tions of bond-sen’ice or at least shattered the immobility of artisans.... Group migration of 
artisanal workers to nearby towns also seems to have started during the eleventh-twelfth cen- 
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tury.... In some cases the temple institutions tried to prevent such migration and force the 
workers to render mandatory serx’ice to the temple concerned.... In a bid to prevent this move¬ 
ment the local authorities led by a Gauda chief (of a Channagiri village) confiscated the tools of 
the concerned worker and deposited these as security in a temple for whose services the artisans 
seem to have been detained. ” 290 

The contradiction between the merchants on the one hand and the agrahara landlords on 
the other was also ripening. The accumulation of liquid capital in the hands of an increasingly 
vocal strata of the merchant class and the assertion of this new found status by their manage¬ 
ment of towns and markets threw a serious challenge to Brahmana landlords. The landlords 
with whom power was vested imposed all kinds of taxes and tolls on this rising mercantile class. 

From all this it is evident that there was a seething discontent in the masses. They 
targeted feudalism as they were drawn into the crisis. The Vachanakara movement led by 
Basavanna was the result of this antifeudal groundswell, the rebellion of Kalyana being its 
victorious phyrrhic culmination. 

F. Basavanna and the Vachanakara Movement 

i) Turning Points in Basavanna's Life 291 

Basavanna’s father was the mahajana or gramanimani of the Bagewadi Kalamukha matha 
in Bijapur district. The mahajana was a hereditary post. To be the mahajana of a matha was to be 
like an uncrowned king—satrap of the property and wealth of the matha. In fact some mahajanas 
of the period were far wealthier than the kings of the time. Such mahajanas often served as 
rajagurus to the kings. The class of mahajanas thus represented the acme of feudalism during that 
period. 

On his father’s death, the post had, as was the custom, to come to Basavanna’s elder 
brother, Devaraja. However, courtroom conspiracy, which was the established norm since the rise 
of class society and of which his father, Madarsa, had always been an exponent, this time made his 
son the victim. His son was denied the chance to become the mahajana. This led to the migration 
of what remained of the family. Being at an impressionable age, and knowing of the strong 
puritanism of Basavanna, this event is bound to have had a very serious impact on him and helped 
him reflect on the hypocrisy, chicanery, parasitism and the general moral degradation of the agrahara 
Brahmanas who always were the first to swear by the Vedas. 

It was at the Kudala Sangama matha that he spent the next 12 years. Here Basavanna 
cultivated relations with two classes of people. On the one hand was Bijjala, the 
mahamandaleshwara of Mangalavede. Bijjala was to usurp power in 1162 AD and become the 
Kalachuri Chalukya king. Mangalavede was a rising mercantile centre with an elaborate matha 
complex. During his stay in Kudala Sangama Basavanna was appointed as Bijjala’s treasurer, a 
job which associated Basavanna with the feudal state of the time. 

On the other hand, Basavanna’s anti-Brahmana views and empathy for the various op¬ 
pressed castes developed here. Of great influence were Dasimaiah’s vachanas. Among the 
various Vachanakaras Jedara Dasimaiah, Madivala Machaiah and Ambigara Chowdaiah who 
had forceful anti-Brahmana views expresed a strong influence on Basavanna. It was at Kudala 
Sangama which was a growing commercial centre attracting a regular stream of harassed arti¬ 
sans, service castes, merchants and disgruntled Brahmanas that provided Basavanna an opportu¬ 
nity to study their lives more closely and comprehend the widespread social resentment towards 
Brahmana orthodoxy. From Kudala Sangama Basavanna moved to Mangalavede, where his 
association with Bijjala grew extremely intimate. Then in 1162 after Bijjala took Kalyan and 
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became the king of entire Chalukyan territory, Basavanna’s political career, tied as it was to that 
of Bijjala’s, also rose. He became the bhandari or treasurer of the entire kingdom. Basavanna's 
second marriage was with none other than the sister of the Jaina, Bijjala himself. 

This then was the life that Basavanna led. On the one hand his background gave him links 
with an isolated and reactionary ruling class. His career made him one among the feudal exploit¬ 
ers, although he had foresaken Brahminism as a profession. On the other hand, there was the 
opposite side to this. His strong puritanical moorings urged him to support and share the woes of 
the oppressed peasantry, artisans, traders and dissenting Brahmana elements. Basavanna lived in 
a palace in Kalyan while at the same time he visited the hovel of the Untouchables. This was then 
the character of Basavanna. He embodied the two antagonistic aspects of his age. Perhaps he 
was the grossest historical self-contradiction that Karnataka has seen. Several of Basavanna’s 
vachanas capture this sustained self-contradictory predicament of his, tossed as he was between 
the two clashing forces. 

"Iron deadweight at my feet 
Around my neck buoyant reed 
The deadweight keeps me from floating 
The reeds keep me from drowning 
O Lord Kudalasangama, arbiter, 

Across this tumultuous sea 
Lead me ." 292 

After the 1167 putsch of Kalyan, it is quite possible, as C Veeranna feels, that Basavanna 
committed suicide. 293 This could well be the logical end of a person pushed to the forefront of a 
battle he always abhorred. 

ii) Anubhava Mantapa and Artisan Democracy 
As we have already seen, the rise of commodity production under conditions of servile 
labour generated, in addition to a desire to participate in the production of commodities, a desire 
to achieve the political freedom to do so. This new consciousness was nothing but an antifeudal 
democratic consciousness. Kalyana was perhaps the single biggest town in Karnataka during this 
period. The presence of a garrison which was constantly growing in size was a factor in addition 
to the presence of agrahara institutions in and around this capital, which attracted the labour of the 
artisan and service castes. Of what little is revealed by a study of the background of the 
Vachanakaras, we learn that the artisans normally migrated to the rising urban centres also in 
order to escape from the shackles of feudalism. Since the process of urbanisation was just then 
picking up, most of the immigrant artisans and service castes had living memories of direct feudal 
bondage and servility. The Brahmanical ordering of castes which compelled them to maintain the 
old feudal ties of bondage, the excessive taxation by the agrahara landlords which often appeared 
punitive, as if condemning them once more to bondage, generated a powerful anti-caste, anti- 
Brahmana democratic consciousness. The Vachanakaras only articulated these class aspirations 
in their wonderful vachana poetry. 

The main body of the Vachanakaras of which SC Nandimath identifies 213, were from 
the class of commodity producing artisans. The second biggest chunk constituted the service 
castes who evidently shared a status which brought them very close to the artisans. These two 
sections, together, constituted an absolute majority and dominated, numerically, in this epochal 
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struggle against feudalism. Allamaprabhu, a labouring musician in the temple town of Balligave 
remained the foremost representative of this section. Apart from him, the other significant 
Vachanakaras were Ajaganna, whose memory has been totally erased by feudal interests, Ambigara 
Chowdaiah the boatman, Madivala Machaiah the washerman, Medara Kakkaiah the basket weaver, 
Ganada Kannappa an oil presser and others. Another significant section not because of its num¬ 
bers but because of its background, were the Brahmana Vachanakaras such as Akkamahadevi 
(wife of Kaushika, a former feudal chieftain of Udatadi in Shikaripura taluk), Channabasava 
(Basavanna’s nephew and feudal overlord of Ulavi), Siddarama (feudal lord of Sholapur), Harihara 
(son of the chief accountant), etc. All these Brahmanas came from feudal backgrounds. Then 
there was a third, yet weak representation of the merchant class. 

Significant by their absence were the peasant commodity producers, whose tied existence 
in the villages prevented them from participating in the Anubhava Mantapa. The Dalit Vachanakaras 
included Madigara Chennaiah, Haralaiah, Madara Dhulaiah and Nagammaiah. Though Un¬ 
touchable, it must be remembered that these Vachankaras were commodity producers. They 
produced leather goods or rendered service. Thus although they participated in the Vachanakara 
movement they represented the growing commodity producing and service rendering Untouch¬ 
ables. In no way should they be confused with directly representing the mass of the Dalit popula¬ 
tion who were based in the villages and were all bonded labourers. This body of Dalit masses 
needed several more centuries before their interests could be articulated distinctly in the literature 
of protest. 

Thus the consciousness which the Vachanakara movement carried with it included 
several strains. Of these the consciousness of the rising artisan class was most pronounced. 

In addition there was also the trend which sought minor reforms. This represents the 
class interests of the disgruntled Brahmanas. It is therefore necessary that a closer look be taken 
regarding the articulation of democratic consciousness from the artisan class. 

RN Nandi mentions that the artisans and service castes could be “seen functioning as 
large corporate bodies ”, 294 and that with the rise of the market “the artisans have started band¬ 
ing together for organised commodity production”. 295 

In describing the early transition of artisan production from its state in the natural economy, 
Lenin made an observation which finds validity in our case. In the period of feudalism before the 
rise of commodity production, Lenin says: “It is natural... that artisan production is characterised 
by the same routine, fragmentation and narrowness as small patriarchal agriculture. The only 
element of development native to this form of industry is the migration of artisans to other areas 
in search of employmen t. Such migration was fairly widely developed, particularly in the old 
days, in our rural districts; usually it led to the organisation of independent artisan establish¬ 
ments in the areas of attraction. ” 296 

During the period of rising feudalism when the artisans were attached to the village, they 
always led an individual life-style because one or two families of their caste could satisfy the 
requirements of the village. But this changed with the rise of commodity production. The urban 
centres attracted several such individual artisan families. As a result they not only constituted the 
major portion of the urban population but also utilised this to their economic advantage. C 
Veeranna in his book, Hanneradane Shatamanadalli Kayakajeevigala Chalavali, quoting in¬ 
scriptions, provides us with interesting evidences. “Exploited by the king, mathas, bureaucrats 
and merchants, these professionals formed their own groups. Inscriptions identify these groups 
as jedagotthali (weavers guild), kune hug aragotthali (brass workers guild), chippigagotthali 
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andganavokkalu (oil pressers guild).” 297 These gotthalis or guilds or srenis were the institutions 
through which the artisan masses bargained with the traders and resisted all kinds of arbitrary and 
unjust tax incursions by the rulers. 

The sreni therefore emerged as an institution protecting the economic interests of the 
artisans. It was the first organisation which the urban producers formed for themselves. In 
time, such guilds fraternised (as we shall see in our discussion on the emergence of the Right- 
Hand and Left-Hand caste fraternities in a later section of this chapter) to form broad federa¬ 
tions of the producing and mercantile castes. The emergence of such caste alliances was what 
produced a general feeling of solidarity which breached the caste system and generated an anti¬ 
caste consciousness. Regarding the caste question there was quite a comprehensive and demo¬ 
cratic understanding. Untouchability was questioned, Brahmanism was opposed and the division 
of society into castes was challenged. These democratic values were deeply ingrained, rooted as 
they were, in the artisan’s desire for equality. 

The material life of the artisans was that of simple commodity production, wherein they 
owned their instruments of production and also had to labour on them, combining therein the 
qualities of both master and worker, which was the firm economic basis—the fountain spring—of 
the democratic ideas of the Vachanakaras. 

In contrast were the views of the Vachanakaras who hailed from a Brahmana back¬ 
ground. Coming from the exploiting class and nourished by its class views, their' reform was 
perforce halfhearted, inconsistent and compromising. 

However, since they were all opposed to a common enemy, despite variation in the extent 
and nature of this opposition, they sailed together as one unified movement. The Anubhava 
Mantapa then, was the consolidated manifestation of all these simmering anti-feudal aspirations. 

The Anubhava Mantapa or forum for sharing experience was formed in Mangalavede 
itself when Basavanna was there. Later, after he moved to Kalyana it was recommenced there. 
As the name suggests, the Anubhava Mantapa was a forum for discussion and debate. The 
discussions often centred around and in turn paved the way for vachana compositions, a form of 
oral poetry. 

The Anubhava Mantapa gradually began to gather a host of participants and perhaps an 
audience also, with its number running to a few hundreds, what with 213 Vachanakaras having 
been identified thus far. The Anubhava Mantapa, the existence of which could not have been 
prolonged, naturally articulated very strong antifeudal views. As its popularity spread it became 
the epicentre for the diffusion of such values to the new and rising urban centres in the emerging 
urban clusters of northern Karnataka. Just as the market became the symbol of and institution 
for the rise in commodity production generating thereby strong antifeudal economic cur¬ 
rents, the Anubhava Mantapa emerged as its reflection in the sphere of culture carrying 
strong tides of thought and ideas which challenged the rule of the feudal lords. 

In a society steeped in feudal rule for several centuries on end, and for a feudal class as 
arrogant and oppressive as what had emerged in twelfth century Karnataka; the question as to 
how the Anubhava Mantapa was tolerated legitimately crops up. The feudal forces and the royal 
court definitely opposed the emergence of the Anubhava Mantapa and tried by every means to 
stop it. The sharp contradictions within the ruling classes and between the various social estates 
was an important factor for the sustenance of the Anubhava Mantapa. 

With the increasing participation of the artisans in the proceedings of the Anubhava 
Mantapa, a situation which Basavanna had hardly anticipated (but had himself initiated) began to 
grow. The voice of artisan democracy gained vehemence, generating a struggle between the by- 
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and-large consistent antifeudalism as represented by the artisans and the compromising forces 
represented by the minority Brahmana interests. While Allamaprabhu emerged as the ideologue 
of the lower castes and oppressed artisans, Basavanna became the spokesman of the property 
owning classes. With the change in the composition of the Anubhava Mantapa, Basavanna was 
replaced by Allamaprabhu as its leader. While we shall take a closer look at the philosophical 
basis of Allamaprabhu’s views shortly, the following vachana of Allamaprabhu which stands 
out in striking contrast to that of Basavanna’s or Channabasavanna’s vachanas, carries with it 
a conviction and force which can be none else than the class conviction and class force of the 
oppressed yet defiant and historically asserting class of artisan producers. 

"If the forest fire sparks, it strikes the jungle 
If water breaks the embankments, it strikes the sea 
If the guts burst asunder, it strikes the body 
If the flames of history blaze, it strikes down the world 
In the minds of the Shivasharanas if the flames of anger rise 
All opponents will be struck 
Guheshwara listen, if your maya lashes out 
It sha ’nt strike me." 298 

Class struggle within the Anubhava Mantapa, pointed as it was, against the forces of 
compromise, increasingly assumed the form of a criticism of Basavanna’s relationship with the 
state and the king. C Veeranna refers to a host of such vachanas composed by the different 
Vachanakaras who hailed from oppressed backgrounds. This criticism was strong and sharp, 
and being the opinion of the majority of the Vachanakaras, Basavanna chose to resign his post as 
treasurer of the kingdom, and thus, despite his vaccillation placed his lot even at the moment of 
open and direct struggle, with the Vachanakaras and not with the feudal class or its state. Though 
inconsistent, Basavanna ultimately chose his placeamong the people. 

iii) Putsch in Kalyana 

A constant refrain which one finds in the vachanas of the oppressed Vachanakaras was 
an appeal and a caution to Basavanna to prepare for resisting an attack from the state. However, 
Basavanna refused to accept any of these entreaties. His dogged persistence disarmed the 
Vachanakaras. It stole their initiative. It prevented the cultural movement from taking a leap 
and transforming itself into a political struggle, perhaps also mobilising the peasantry while 
doing so. As this debate progressed matters came to a head in Kalyana. Encouraged by the 
enthusiasm of the artisans, Haralaiah a Dalit chose to marry a Brahmana woman. Basavanna 
and the Anubhava Mantapa supported the marriage. Not only that, he was reported to have been 
making occasional visits among others, to the houses of Dalits. Thus the first legitimate mar¬ 
riage defying caste and questioning the feudal order took place at Kalyana. This open assertion 
was earthshaking. Bijjala’s religious advisers such as Narayana Bhatta, Narayana Kramitha 
and Peddi Krishna warned him that the situation was getting out of control. “ Basavanna’s 
conduct is growing more and more anti-religious. He is gathering around him people of all the 
low castes and proclaiming them as Shiva followers. Even the Untouchables are Shiva follow¬ 
ers for him. God alone can save us now! We have reports that Basavanna dined in the house 
of Untouchable Nagideva. He is now attending the court. The situation is getting out of hand. 
We find ourselves without any place in Kalyana. ” 299 

In a punitive act of suppression of the new marital tie which broke all parameters of 
caste, Haralaiah and his father-in-law Madhuvarasa were seized, their eyes gouged out and then 
slain. 300 
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This act by the ruling classes had sufficiently provoked the Vachanakaras to rise up in 
rebellion. But Basavanna’s refusal to counteract served as the first defeat. The crisis had by then 
snowballed and assumed all proportions of an urban insurrection. Close on the heels of the killing 
of Haralaiah and Madhuvarasa, an act which served as a prelude of what was to come, the 
Kalachuri army was mobilised in a campaign of slaughter and pillage of the Vachanakaras and the 
artisan masses. The very next day after the attack Bijjala was killed by the Vachanakaras making 
deft use of the rife contradictions among the ruling classes and those within the royal house. 

Someshwara, one of the sons of Bijjala who donned the feudal mantle, used the opportu¬ 
nity to stage a palace coup which had been on his mind for long. This crisis within the ruling 
dynasty served as a breather. In a situation where their putsch had been preempted and the 
peasantry surrounding Kalyan although resentful of the agraharas but unorganised and therefore 
failing to serve as a pillar of support, the Vachanakaras had no go but to organise their dispersal 
from Kalyan. Collecting whatever armed forces they could, they formed four detachments with 
Allamaprabhu headed for Sholapur, Akkamahadevi to Srisaila, Basavanna to Mangalavede and 
Channabasavanna to Ulavi. Literally moving in four directions, they sought to break up the 
enemy forces and thus achieve their flight. Tracing the escape of Channabasavanna and his forces 
KR Basavaraju says that they had to give battle to Someshwara’s forces at six places. At Muriya 
Madivala Machaiah, in charge of Channabasavanna’s forces even captured Bijjala’s son-in-law 
who was commanding the Kalachuri army. 301 Meanwhile on reaching Kudala Sangama on his 
way to Mangalavede, Basavanna who was torn between the two clashing forces, (in all probabil¬ 
ity) committed suicide. Very little is known of what happened to Allamaprabhu. 

G. Distinct Features of the Vachanakara Movement 

i) Artisan Leadership 

The backbone of the Vachanakara movement was, as we have already seen, its artisan 
and service caste leadership. Not very late after the Vachanakara movement and not very far from 
Kalyana was Pandharpur in Maharashtra which was to set in motion an antifeudal reform move¬ 
ment not dissimilar in many respects to that of the Vachanakara movement. 302 In fact the twelfth 
century served as a turning point across the Indian subcontinent which gave birth to a host of 
Bhakti movements. The selfsame process of commodity production gathered momentum during 
this period in the various major nationalities of India. Bhakti was forced to carry with it a mes¬ 
sage of feudal reform. However, none of these reform movements which occurred in the twelfth, 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries in the various parts of India articulated the message of 
antifeudalism in as distinct terms as the Vachanakaras did. The contradiction between the ruling 
classes, marking as it did, the final years of the early feudal phase, was extremely sharp. It was 
such war tom conditions and feudal instability which accounted for the longevity of the Vachanakara 
movement; thus bringing to the fore a sharp attack against feudalism, without parallel in those 
centuries elsewhere in India. 

ii) Philosophical Basis of Antifeudalism 

The Kalamukhas continued from where the Nayanars concluded. Shankaracharya’s 
Advaita which crowned the Nayanar effort has few parallels in the history of world philosophy. It 
developed the philosophical view of Subjective Idealism by providing it with an apparently coher¬ 
ent system of logic and thought. The theory of maya was the pinnacle of the Subjective Ideal¬ 
istic philosophy that Shankara worked out. The Kalamukha sect carried and propagated this 
world view of Shankaracharaya which was indeed the most versatile weapon any philosopher 
gave to the feudal classes of Karnataka. Virashaivism of the pre-Basavanna phase upheld 
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Subjective Idealism. The standpoint of the Vachanakaras dealt a blow to Subjective Ideal¬ 
ism. It was replaced by Objective Idealism as can be seen from the vachanas of Basavanna. 
Objective Idealism remained the philosophy of the feudal classes after the rise of commodity 
production in Karnataka. Class struggle within the Anubhava Mantapa which although not 
intense, pointed distinctly towards materialism. The basis for this philosophical struggle only 
stemmed from the varied and contradictory class origins of these lines of thought. 

The peasantry unlike Protestant Germany remained conspicuous by its absence as an 
active participant in the movement, making the Vachanakara movement basically an urban phe¬ 
nomenon. Allamaprabhu carried with him a viewpoint similar to that of the plebian Munzer. In 
the struggle that unfolded within the Anubhava Mantapa Allamaprabhu, as we have already seen, 
represented the oppressed artisans and service castes. Along with Allamaprabhu was Ajaganna, 
another important Vachanakara who might be expected to have carried a viewpoint quite close to 
materialism with a strength which perhaps even outdid Allama’s. 

Ramakrishna, Gayathri and Chattopadhyaya provide us with interesting evidence in this 
regal'd. They say: "A Veerashaiva saint of the twelfth century, Ajaganna was among the promi¬ 
nent composers of vacanas.... Given to the understanding that he should not exhibit his reli¬ 
gious marks and practices openly, he lived a life devoid of any observance of religious worship 
and devoted himself en tirely to inner meditation. This led to the scandal that he was almost a 
heretic and he was accordingly harassed in many ways by his coreligionists and relatives. This 
however did not deter him from continuing in his chosen path, ” 

The authors then give us important evidence of the proximity in the viewpoint of Ajaganna 
with that of Allama’s. 

“Chennabasavanna...has paid tributes to Ajaganna for the concise yet powerful vacanas 
of his by comparing them with the compositions of Allamaprabhu, ” 303 

However the influence of feudalism within the Vachanakara movement and its might out¬ 
side, just as in the case with Sankhya philosophy, was so keen in opposing Ajaganna’s viewpoint 
that we are today left with no records whatsoever of the vachanas of Ajaganna. His memory has 
been so erased that even scholars who have specialised in Vachana literature have little to tell us 
about this Vachanakara. 

The artisan bedrock provided Allamaprabhu’s vachanas with unparalleled vehemence. 
Not just that, the same class roots, what with its bitter antagonism with feudalism, often helped 
Allamaprabhu to steer away from the influence of Objective Idealism and veered towards materi¬ 
alism. It was Materialism with the occasional brilliant spark of dialectics too. The following 
vachanas of Allama bring out his materialist world view. 

"If I am not God, then is it you? 

If you are God then why nurture me? 

With care I offer a cup of water 
When hungry I offer a morsel of rice 
I am God, hey Guheshwara. 

It’s true that I am 
It’s true that you are 
The earth is true 
What exists above is true 
It is true that all this is true 
Guheshwara alone is false. 
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It doesn’t exist on earth 
Neither does it in the sky 

It doesn’t exist in the four directions of the universe 
Speak, how and what to comprehend of this! 

En ough of those words of a bygone yuga 
Guheshwara didn’t exist then, nor does he now. 

The past is the son of infinite time 
Infinite space is the son of the past 
The day is the son of infinite space 
Air is the son of the sky 
Fire is the son of air 
The sun is the son of fire 
The earth is the son of the sun 
And Guheshwara, 

From the earth all living beings sprang. 

The God of fire 

The God of embers 

Goddess Mari 

Goddess Mascmi 

Like the mynah 

Which now and then twitters 

I worshipped you 

And lost all my children 

In the open field I fell and was wasted, Guheshwara. 

Goddess Ganga became a widow 
Goddess Gowri foresaked her earrings 
Both the sun and the moon have sunk in the seas 
God Vayu has climbed the bier 
Lord Vasudeva was the first to light the pyre 
The news since then is that Guheshwara has died. " 304 
iii) Content of Antifeudalism 

RN Nandi says “In Karnataka the artisans’ quest for occupational security and status- 
relief assumed the form of a powerful religious upsurge known as the Virasaiva movement, the 
chief supporters of which were traders, artisans and peasants led by few disaffected smartha 
brahmanas of Karnataka. The sect which originated in the northwest region of Karnataka 
about the twelfth century was the product of a social situation in which the revival of commodity 
production had considerably added to the importance of trading and artisan castes but whose 
profits and interests were constantly subjected to infringements by brahmanas and temples. 
Understandably, therefore there is no place in the virasaiva sect of traditional brahmana priest¬ 
hood or temple-cen tric cults of brahmanical deities. The anti-brahmanical character of the sect 
is also evident from its opposition to the conventional ordering of the social structure on the 
basis of caste endogamy. ” 305 
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The strong opposition to caste barriers created by Brahmanism is expressed in the follow¬ 
ing vachana of Basavanna: 

"Vyasci is a fisherman ’s son, 

Markandeya of an outcaste born, 

Mandodari the daughter of a frog; 

O look not for caste; in caste. 

What were you in the past? 

Indeed, Agastya was fowler, 

Durvasya, maker of shoes, 

Kashyapa, a blacksmith, 

The sage, Kaunclinya by name 
Was, as the three worlds know, 

A barber—mark ye all, the words 
Of our Kudalasangama; 

What matters if one is lowly born ? 

Only a Shivabhakta is well bom. " 306 

Basavanna strongly opposed the karma theory. 307 He vehemently protested against the 
rituals prescribed in the Vedas. The worship of the Ishtalinga was a strong blow to the supremacy 
of the Brahmana. The Sharana tradition rejected categorically the concepts of heaven and hell. 
Allama’s vachanas attacking Brahmanism reveals the strong anti-feudal content of the Vachanakaras. 

"The Vedas are mere stuff in books 
The shastras, grapevine in a santhe. 

The puranas, an assembly for the rowdies 
Logic, the fight between two rams 
Devotion is for a handful of profit 
Guheshwara is above all this. ” 308 

iv) A Robust Kannada Literature 

Although Kannada diction and poetry were at least three centuries old by the time the 
Vachanakara movement began, yet it gave Kannada literature a new and forceful push launching 
it into the era of the anti-feudal democratic literary tradition. Both in content and form vachana 
literature is a striking contrast to the feudal lore that preceded it. As we have already seen its 
content had a clear cut class target. It had a well articulated class content. The vachana form, a 
name by which the movement itself is recognised, is highly flexible and comes easily even to pre¬ 
literate people. The remarkable feature of vachana literature is that never in the history of 
Kannada literature have an oppressed people themselves created such a corpus of literary 
material. It was literature flowing directly from the toiler. In this regard the vachana tradition 
is surely a red gemstone in Kannada literary history. It stands out as a shining example and a 
hotspring of inspiration for the revolutionary literary movement. The Vachanakaras were toilers 
doing their kayaka, they were fighters who shot the first salvoes at the enemies’ hearts, and, they 
were oral poets, creative artists, above all. 
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v) Women Vachanakaras 

One estimate puts in place the number of women Vachanakaras as 54 out of a total of 
213. In the article Women in Veerasaiva Movement, MM Kyadiggeri lists the names of 28 women 
Vachanakaras. 309 This ratio of women’s participation is indeed quite high. The Brahmana women 
Vachanakaras such as Akkamahadevi, Akka Nagamma, Gangambike, Bontadevi, etc., were all 
form a feudal background. They were all literate. The other women Vachanakaras such as 
Ayadakki Lakkamma, Ramavve, Rathiramavve, Sathyakka, etc., were women who were involved 
in social production. While Lakkamma collected the rice grain sweepings after it was measured, 
Rathi Ramavve was a spinner, Sathyakka was a sweeper, Tonginamahadevi sounded the alarm 
bell in the morning. Thus while women like Akkamahadevi represent a fiercely independent 
nature most of the women Vachanakaras were those who participated not only because their 
husbands were involved in the movement (this was the case with most of the Brahmana women), 
most of them involved in social production and were victims of the feudal economic system just 
as much were the male Vachanakaras coming from artisan and service castes. This social com¬ 
position of women Vachanakaras is a remarkable feature of the movement. This social assertion 
must have played a significant role in bringing about a reform concerning women’s issues. 
For instance, the Sharanas rejected the Brahmana tradition of considering women having their 
menstrual periods as impure. They opposed the Brahmana custom of tonsuring widows and 
equally important was the fact that women were allowed to carry the Ishtalinga like their male 
counterparts. 

H. Impact of Vachanakara Movement 

i) Changes in Relations of Production 

The Vachanakara movement had a significant impact on the peasantry, artisans and trad¬ 
ers as much as it had on the agrahara Brahmanas and the feudal ruling classes. This led to 
important changes in the relations of production. While it is difficult to pinpoint these changes 
with precision, the paucity of material however needn’t keep us from coming to certain 
generalisations regarding the direction of the trend. 

Firstly, a section of the artisans had won the freedom to participate in the market. 
This freedom was however not absolute but relative and became operative within the confines of 
the feudal mode of production. Although artisans were taxed, just as all the sellers of commodi¬ 
ties were, and though the taxes continued to remain heavy, the mathas and landlords lost the 
privilege of keeping them in a servility. 

Secondly, the tenants producing for the mathas were no more bonded. The Kalamukha 
mathas converted to Virashaivism in the whole of the north and central parts of Karnataka. It was 
a massive movement of conversion the likes of which Karnataka had never seen. As a result 
tenants in the Virashaiva mathas who were formerly bonded now achieved the freedom of dissolv¬ 
ing their agreement with the matha at any time they chose, subject to the fact that all their dues had 
been paid. A class of free tenants came into existence as distinct from that of the bonded 
tenant. The two however continued to coexist. 

Thirdly, the most important reform concerning the peasantry however was with regard to 
the forcible alienation of their land, and their transformation into a servile force, compelled to toil 
under the oppressive feudal freeholder or agrahara. All such forcible expropriation greatly 
decreased as can be seen from the data of Leela Santakumari who records a fall in the formation 
of agraharas from 51 in the twelfth century to 20 in the thirteenth century. Further her data is 
extremely revealing, in that, almost all the agraharas formed in the thirteenth century were in 
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south Karnataka in the districts of Hassan, Mandya and Mysore where the Virashaivite influence 
was marginal. 310 

The signal importance of the Virashaivite movement then was that it recognised the right 
of the peasantry to keep its land and thereby it signified a pause to the process of creating feudal 
intermediaries. A process which had had an 800 year history had begun to decline and this served 
as a check on rising feudalism, inaugurating a new stage in its existence. The blow that the 
Vachanakaras had delivered had punctuated a turning point. Rent-free holdings had decreased. 
The grants that were made now centred on a return for some material service. 

About this, RN Nandi says: "An important consequence of the expansion of private 
farming during the early middle ages was the growth of private property in land. In the context 
of the supposed absence of private property in land it may be pertinent to examine epi graphic 
data on the alienation of land through gifts and sale and also identify the parties involved in 
such transactions. One would notice the evidence of the sale of land in more positive during the 
eleventh-thirteenth centuries. Though this need not suggest the absence of such transactions in 
the earlier period, it certainly indicates a fair demand of cultivable land about this time. One 
would also observe that although communal holdings were freely transferred to brahmana free 
holders, military and other officers and temple devadana holders, individual holdings could not 
possibly be taken away with as much impunity or without a price being paid. ” 311 

GR Kuppuswamy provides some interesting information regarding this. Conceding the 
existence of private property in land Kuppuswamy however devotes attention to the common 
forms of ownership. To quote him: “Of the two forms of tenure (private and common) in Karnataka, 
it was the common ownership or tenure which constituted a unique form of ownership and in 
which three types can be distinguished namely (i) complete ownership in common, (ii) part- 
rotation and part-common ownership, and (Hi) part severalty and part common ownership. It 
was in the first category that the degree of con trol by the community was complete. The indi¬ 
vidual was entitled to a share in the yield only, while in the second the community retained the 
right of the periodical redistribution. Common ownership in the last category extended to the 
pasture land only, the rest being held individually according to some agreement once made, for 
ever. The rights implied in common ownership extended to alienation, pre-emption and denial 
of admission to strangers. ” 312 

GR Kuppuswamy provides evidence from the inscriptions on the privatisation of common 
lands among the Brahmanas wherein “...there was a splitting up of all lands along a family basis 
and their separate and individual maintenance. ” 313 

This marked tendency towards the privatisation and parcellisation of holdings which had 
risen in the eleventh-twelfth centuries among the feudal sections obviously continued and in places 
where agraharas remained, all collective control was transformed. This broke up the inner soli¬ 
darity of the Brahmana community and initiated a process whereby Brahmana paupers could also 
emerge in Karnataka’s history. Thus the significance of post-Vachanakara developments lay in 
creating a polarisation within caste and the former phenomenon wherein to belong to a caste also 
immediately implied belonging to a class—as we witnessed in the case of all the Brahmana 
Vachanakaras who inevitably came form a feudal background—was geting transformed by a 
process of class formation and polarisation within castes. All these changes, it must not be forgot¬ 
ten, were taking place within the ambit of the feudal mode of production and in a state of shared 
coexistence with the feudal economic and superstructural relations. 
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ii) Changes in Instruments of Production and Boost to Commodity Production 

The Vachanakara movement served as a kick-starter to the spread of commodity produc¬ 
tion. Coming as it did at the very beginning of this process under feudalism, and quickly faced 
with landlord obstruction to its development, it delivered that powerful blow at feudalism which 
energised the pace of this entire process. As we saw in the previous section, it brought about 
important changes in production relations —each one of which, it would be necessary to re¬ 
member, served as reforms—so that the social system as a whole, the producers and the trad¬ 
ers, could increase their activity of commodity production and its distribution. 

While this was the seminal impact of all these reforms, it had a complementary effect on 
the techniques of production. New instruments of production developed, instruments which 
had far greater productive capacity. While a shortage of data prevents any detailed exposition 
of this aspect of the economy, the few examples available are all clear and telling pointers. The 
needle of history set by the Vachanakaras incontrovertibly pointed towards technical innovation 
and a development of the forces of production. 

The concept of kayakave kailasa or toil is heavenly bliss which remained a central slogan 
of the Vachanakara movement had two aspects to it. It was a rendering of the concept of Bhakti 
which urged producers to bow their heads in toil. On the other hand, this slogan also had its 
energising effect in that it heightened their desire to produce commodities. It increased their 
labour enthusiasm and thereby served as a direct contributory factor in raising the quantum of 
commodities produced. Implicit in this slogan was the idea that those that did not toil were to 
forego their heavenly tryst. 

On the new techniques that emerged in the sphere of agriculture RN Nandi writes: “To the 
initiative shown by the brahmanafree holders and the feudal patrons, we may add the instances 
of the lords and their vassals undertaking excavation of tanks of reclaiming forest land and 
establishing new villages. Such examples do not however surface before the close of the ninth 
cen tury and the beginning of the tenth. 

In the sphere of irrigation the most significant development was the large-scale intro¬ 
duction of animal powered araghattafor deep well irrigation in northern and western India and 
of the sluice weir device in tank irrigation in the peninsular region roughly from the seventh- 
eighth centuries. Other devices which helped agricultural production during the period include 
substitution of the practices of rain-feeding of tanks by canal feeding from nearby rivers and the 
multiplication of the rainfed irrigation tanks for bringing fresh land under cultivation in virgin 
tracts, forests and waste patches and to convert dry-land in villages into rice-producing wet 
fields.... 

The importance of sluice tanks in raising agricultural output can be evidenced from the 
description of tanks with four channels and multiple sluices. 

Another hydraulic improvement relates to the construction of channels for feeding tanks 
from nearby rivers.... In Karnataka the earliest mention of a tank fed by river water is found in 
a Nanjangud taluk inscription of 904 which praises the enterprise of a brahmana freeholder of 
the Sthanagundur agrahara in excavating a massive tank which drew water from three rivulets 
emerging from a nearby forest. It needs no emphasis to state that the device reduced the depen¬ 
dence of the peasant folk on annual rainfall for filling their tanks. ” 314 

Temple construction however developed the science of masonry and stone work. It de¬ 
manded a lot of scientific input and helped in developing the spheres of applied mathematics, 
geometry, civil engineering and physics. A part of this knowledge evidently drained into the tanks 
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and must have combined will to contribute to the science of hydraulics, a precondition for their 
construction. 

In the sphere of artisan production, RN Nandi explains: “...some evidence is forthcom¬ 
ing to show that in certain fields there had been a welcome change in the method of production 
for instance in oil-pressing industry. The earlier technique, seems to have been to use manually 
operated mills which the inscriptions call hand-oil mills, for extracting oil from oil seeds. But 
the records of the eleventh-twelfth centuries make pointed reference to the use of bullock oil 
mills for oil-pressing. This certainly is the signed for the large-scale use of rotary motion in 
selected sectors of agro-industrial activity. While the hand oil-mill did not pass out of fashion 
as can be seen from joint references to bullock oil-mills and hand oil-mills, the frequency of oil 
mills worked by single bullock and double bullocks cannot highlight the widespread application 
of an imal power to rotary motion. The appearance of double-bullock mills would suggest the 
appearance of heavier presses as indeed can be seen from the men tion of stone oil-mills in the 
inscriptions of the eleventh-twelfth centuries. The heavy stone press which replaced hand oper¬ 
ated wooden presses must have been developed for increasing the turnout of oil from single 
mills. The rise of oil miller sub-castes specialising in the operation of single-bullock mills, 
double-bullock mills and stone mills is further indication of the expansion of the craft and the 
professional expertise which characterised such expansion. Another craft which underwent 
considerable expansion and specialisation about this time was weaving. The earliest instance 
of the promotion of loom-working is furnished by a Challakere taluk inscription of the eleventh 
century which refers to the grant of a site for establishing a loom. In later times we come across 
a large variety of textiles and the weaver subcastes which specialised in their production. ” 315 

Meera Abraham writes: “Inscriptional references exist proving the use of the vertical 
loom in the twelfth century in Karnataka.... And most important, the draw loom possibly was in 
use in South India as early as the eleventh century. Certainly by the thirteenth century as 
inscriptional evidence suggests, the draw loom was well known. ” 316 

The Aihole 500 guild which was run by Kalamukha Brahmanas was taken over by 
the Virashaiva merchant classes. This changing of hands provided a great impetus to the 
consolidation and closing of mercantile ranks which in turn provided the Virashaivas with a new 
found monopoly and served as a motor for the development of commodity production in 
Karnataka. Meera Abraham’s account of the Mummuridanda describes them as a Jaina ad¬ 
vance guard of the Aihole 500 guild who were given a part of the spinoffs by the Brahmana 
owners of Aihole 500. At a later stage, the Mummuridanda who have been found extensively in 
Belgaum, Dharwad, Bijapur and Gulbarga districts, took to independent trading and also dealt in 
diverse goods. Meanwhile, with the spread of Virashaivism, several of these Mummuridanda 
traders changed their sect, leading to a simultaneous rise in the assertion of Virabanajus who were 
Virshaiva traders with a strong Jaina composition who were later known as Banajiga and Linga 
Banajiga. 

RN Nandi says: “It is possible that the revived of trade in the region intensified commer¬ 
cial competition which in turn increased tension between the brahmanical and Jain traders, 
leading ultimately to the formation of a new sect... ” 317 

The Vachanakara movement enjoyed the support of the Virabanajus. With the spread 
of Virashaivism following the Kalyana outbreak, the Aihole 500 was dissolved in areas under 
Virashaivite influence, and passed into he hands of the Virabanajus who emerged as the 
strongest merchant community in all of Karnataka. The Aihole 500 however continued its 
fragmented existence. It pursued mercantile activities in the Kaveri-Kabini basin of south 
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Karnataka which remained under Hoysala rule with thirteenth century inscriptions refer¬ 
ring to Hale Aluru near Talakad as the Southern Ayyavole, confirming that the real Aihole of 
the north was all but lost. 318 

Along with the rise in commodity production is the emergence of a new phenomenon not 
encountered in earlier history. The increasing reference to the Right Hand and Left Hand castes 
has remained a puzzle for most historians, who mention it but fail to make much meaning out of 
such a division. In Europe this division was always disguised with the guilds playing this role. 

The the rise in commodity production was, as a whole, pointed against feudalism. There 
was however a contradiction between the producers of commodities and their distributors. In 
other words, it was the contradiction between the artisans on the one hand and the trading 
class on the other. Since the basis of the mercantile surplus as Marx said, lay in the difference 
obtained at the point of purchase and at the point of sale; the merchant class therefore always tries 
to suppress the price at the point of its purchase and inflate it at the point of sale. The nature of its 
material life lent an organisation almost instantaneously to the merchant. It is worthwhile to quote 
Huberman on this: “They [the merchants] had learned the lesson that in union there is strength. 
When they travelled on the roads they joined together to protect themselves against brigands; 
when they travelled on the sea they joined together to protect themselves against pirates; when 
they traded at markets and fairs they joined together to make a better bargain with their in¬ 
creased resources. Now, faced with feudal restrictions that cramped their style they again joined 
together into associations called 'guilds’ or 'homes’ to win for their towns the freedom neces¬ 
sary to their continued expansion. ” 319 

The Right Hand then was a guild. It included the various trading castes and those 
service castes associated with trading. The Right Hand was therefore a supra-caste frater¬ 
nity created out of the compulsions of rising commodity production. While it was princi¬ 
pally formed to protect itself from feudal infringement, it was also used as a double-edged 
sword so that the maximum could be drained out from the artisan at the same time. The 
guild had strict norms for membership and a well established hierarchy. Of this we shall take 
a second look in a later chapter by which time the development of commodity production would 
give us ample material to explain the phenomenon at length. For the moment it would suffice to 
quote Huberman once again: “The merchant guilds were so eager to obtain monopolistic privi¬ 
leges, and were so watchful of their rights they kept their own members in line by a whole series 
of regulations that each one had to obey. If you were a member of the guild you have certain 
advantages, but you could remain a member by carefully abiding by the rules of the association. 
These rules were many and strict. For breaking them you could be kicked out of the guild 
entirely or punished in other ways. ” 320 

The Right Hand association did have certain specific norms for membership. However, 
more of this later. 

The rising artisan producers who congregated in the new and developing urban centres 
had to battle with feudalism. In this they joined hands with the merchants who were by far the best 
organised and closely knit class. But since the merchants began to wield their organisation 
also against the artisans, in a reflex action the artisans who constituted the other half of what 
was left of the market formed their own guild which went by the name of Left Hand. The 
Left Hand and Right Hand castes were in other words the world of the rising economy of 
commodity production, divided along the lines of production and distribution. While they 
normally united to fight against feudalism which was their common enemy, these guilds also 
fought one another. The merchant was obviously on the historic offensive. The leading mer- 
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chant castes normally headed the Right Hand caste association or in other words the Right Hand 
guild, while the most prosperous and thus leading artisan caste led the Left Hand guild. Hence the 
Virabanajigas led the Right Hand fraternity, the Akkasaligas or gold smiths invariably led the 
other. Since 18 Right Hand castes came together during the inception of the guild, the number 18 
frequently repeated itself. 

I. Crack in the Edifice 

The period of middle feudalism covered an entire historical epoch running into several 
centuries. The rise of commodity production and with it, the creation of a monetised economy 
remained the feature characterising this period. This long process unraveled itself by many his¬ 
toric advances for the new classes representing the rise of commodity production. It is only when 
one places the Vachanakara movement in this broad context that its real significance in 
inaugurating this period of transition can be grasped. This then is the political significance 
of the Vachanakara movement. It came to be the first crack in the edifice of feudalism. 

Soon after the preemption of the artisan uprising in Kalyana, Virashaivism replaced 
Kalamukha Shaivism and became the ideological vehicle for feudal domination. K Iswaran 
recounts this compromise: “There are many cases of Lingayat Gurus going in search of royal 
patronage and gifts during the second half of the thirteenth century, certainly a deviation in the 
Linga as behove Linga devotees, they also worshipped the stationary Linga and indulged in 
temple building.... The fact that the jangamas of this period established mathas and acquired 
property through gifts is evidence that at least some of them had gone back to the behavioural 
norms of the pre-Basava Kalamukha traditions. ” 321 

George Thompson makes a valid generalisation in his discussion about religion. He says: 
"There are two trends in the history of religion, the official and the popular. The official cults, 
controlled by the state, provide a justification for class exploitation; the popular cults which 
spring up simultaneously among the masses provide a consolation for it and a protest against it. 
d.v the class struggle develops, the two trends interact. When a new class seizes power, the cult 
associated with it becomes official and loses its popular character. Both trends are essentially 
idealistic, but, whereas the official religion is metaphysical, the popular cults preserve in mysti¬ 
cal form a naive sense of dialectics." 322 

Despite the rapid transformation of the Vachanakara movement and its virashaivism into 
a religion that was wielded by the feudal ruling classes, the significance of the Vachanakara 
movement as the first concerted attack on feudalism cannot be lost. 
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12. UNDERSTANDING THE 
FEUDAL MODE OF PRODUCTION 
AND THE PLACE OF EARLY FEUDALISM IN IT 
A. What is a Feudal Mode of Production? 

This is the question we began this chapter with and we return to this first question so as to 
conclude with it and locate a few generalisations in doing so. 

This is how RS Sharma “summed up certain broad features of feudalism..from the 
Gupta, and especially from the post-Gupta period onwards. These may be enumerated as the 
granting of both virgin and cultivated land, the transfer of peasants, the extension of forced 
labour, the restriction on the movements of the peasants, artisans and merchants, the paucity of 
coins, the retrogression of trade, the abandonment of fiscal and criminal administration to the 
religious beneficiaries, the beginnings of remuneration in revenues to officials, and the growth 
of the obligations of the samantas. The new society was marked by the appearance of a substan¬ 
tial class of landlords and a numerous class of senate peasantry. ” 322 

VK Thakur in his polemical Historiography of Indian Feudalism proceeds from the 
question of eliciting common features and puts the question in a general theoretical framework 
when he says, quoting DN Jha: “ ‘...the school of Marxist historians has equated feudal phenom¬ 
enon with a mode of production based on feudal rent’ which subsumes the existence of a class 
of landlords (landed intermediaries), a basic class of producers (peasants) with a special con¬ 
nection with the land which, however, remains the property of the former, and of the overwhelm¬ 
ingly self-sufficient agrarian economy with little scope for the functioning of market system’. 
The study of feudalism within this frame of reference focuses attention not only on serfdom, 
various other forms of constraints on peasant freedom and the emergence of closed economic 
units but also provides a conceptual framework for a proper comprehension of the dynamics of 
change in the early-medieval Indian society. ” 323 

DN Jha writes elsewhere: “The economic essence of Indian feudalism, like that of Euro¬ 
pean, it has been argued, lay in the rise of landed intermediaries leading to enserfment of 
peasan try through restrictions on peasant mobility and freedom, increasing obligation to per¬ 
form forced labour (vishti), mounting tax burdens and the evils of subinfeudation. The crucial 
element in this chain of arguments is the premise that there took place around the middle of the 
first millennium AD a decline in urban commodity production and foreign trade resulting in the 
growth of a self-sufficient economy in which metallic currency became relatively scarce and 
hence payments (whether to priests or to the government officials) had to be made through 
assignments of land or state revenues therefrom.... 

The concept of a self-sufficient economy cannot and should not be visualised in absolute 
terms. It is a relative concept and so is the rise of money economy and trade. ” 324 

Describing the specific component properties of the feudal mode of production in com¬ 
parison with the capitalist mode of production, Bipul Kumar Bhadra identifies five main features 
characterising it: 

“I Unfree labour rendered not necessarily in the form of labor sendees but taking a 
variety of possible forms. That would be contrasted with free labour in CMP [ Capitalist Mode 
of Production ], in a double sense (a) in that it has been separated (or freed ’)from possession of 
means of production (land) and (b) that it is free from feudal obligations to sen’e a lord; the 
direct producer is now free to sell his labour power—or starve. 
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II Extra-economic coercion in the extraction of the surplus from the direct producer 
as against economic coercion as the basis of exploitation in CMP. 

III A fusion of economic and political power at the point of production and a local¬ 
ized structure of power, as against separation of economic (class) power and political (state) 
power within the framework of a bourgeois state in CMP. The power of the exploiting class, the 
bourgeoisie over the exploited class, is then exercised indirectly, through the state apparatus 
and subject to the rule of (bourgeois) law, and not arbitrarily and directly as in FMP [Feudal 
Mode of Production]. 

IV Self-Sufficient (‘subsistence’) economy of the village (or the manor), commodity 
production being secondary for the direct producer; subject to the condition that he produces 
also a surplus that is appropriated by the exploiting class of which a significant proportion may 
enter into circulation as commodities. That contrasts with generalised commodity production 
in CMP where (a) production is primarily of commodities ie, to be sold for the value to be 
realised on the market and (b) labor power itself is a commodity. 

V Simple reproduction where the surplus is largely consumed by the exploiting class 
which acquires it, instead of being accumulated, so that the economy and society merely repro¬ 
duce themselves on the existing level of productive resources and technology, whereas in CMP 
we have expanded reproduction of capital, where the surplus is primarily deployed towards 
capital accumulation (though not without supporting rising consumption levels of the exploiting 
classes) and consequent expansion of the forces of production and technological advance. ” 325 

All these features that these scholars pointed out were found in the social formation from 
400 AD to 1200 AD in Karnataka. In fact they characterised Karnataka society of the time 
only because Karnataka constituted a feudal mode of production. 

B. Universality of the Feudal Mode 

VK Thakur’s polemic raises an important question concerning Historical Materialism. 
He writes: “...feudalism—in the Marxist meaning of the term—is in a certain sense a universal 
phenomenon. In one form or another it exists in all the societies which have emerged from the 
primitive stage. The slave system did not appear everywhere; this has been generally acknowl¬ 
edged by Marxist scholars.... ” 326 

Further, he says: “In fact in the writings of Karl Marx, feudalism unlike capitalism, is 
not viewed as a world system or a universal phenomenon. But there is little doubt that historical 
research over the years has showed it to be a widespread social formation, notwithstanding the 
considerable variation in its precise forms in different countries. ” 327 

If feudalism is considered an universal mode of production, it leaves two implications for 
the process of historical development. 

Firstly, as we have already seen, the slave mode of production was not an universal 
mode, in the sense that not all class society emerged from primitive communism by necessarily 
passing through this stage. “Many peoples—the Germans, Slavs, Arabs—made the transition to 
the feudal system from the primitive communal system.... 

The peoples of what had been the Roman Empire made the transition to the feudal 
system not from the primitive communal but from the slave-owning system. ” 328 

While India did not see the existence of a slave mode of production, it saw the transition 
from primitive communism to feudalism mediated by an exclusive mode of production which we 
have called as the shurdra holding system, which nevertheless bears similarities with slave soci¬ 
ety. Thus the first conclusion should be that in tracing human historical development as a 
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whole, the universal modes must be marked. Hence one may say that primitive communism 
being the first is followed by feudalism, with or without an intervening slave or shudra or some 
other such (for instance Harappan, which we have not been able to classify yet. The Harappan 
system may be representative of another such intermediary mode) mode of production. 

The second implication for feudal universality is that it becomes a precondition for 
the maturation of and rise of the next universal mode, that of capitalism. Capitalism can only 
grow out of an earlier feudal womb; feudalism is a precondition for the rise of capitalism; 
minus feudalism capitalism cannot be born. (We must avoid, at this point, confusing the gen¬ 
eration of capitalism in pre-feudal or in those societies where feudalism was not overthrown, 
societies compelled to exist under conditions of colonialism and imperialism where capitalism was 
activated by an external agency). 

It is by underscoring these two theoretical implications in an understanding of His¬ 
torical Materialism that the universality of the feudal mode of production must be consid¬ 
ered. 

C. Indian Features to an Universal Mode 

Mao Tse-tung says: “The relationship between the universality and particularity of con¬ 
tradiction is the relationship between the general character and the individual character of 
contradiction. ” 329 Mao was only presenting one of the aspects of Dialectical Materialist philoso¬ 
phy. We would like to keep this method in mind, ie, the relationship between the particular and 
the universal, for our discussion. 

By calling feudalism as a universal mode and by characterising the Indian social forma¬ 
tion of the period after the fourth century AD as feudal, we are drawing a relationship between the 
particularity and universality of a certain phenomenon. Since feudalism is universal we must 
find underlying universal features as the essential operative features of the Indian social 
formation of the period. At the same time since it is the particularity of Indian feudalism 
taken from Karnataka that we are studying, we must be led to a summing up of the specific 
features of the particular phenomenon of Indian feudalism, as distinct, yet operating on the 
basis of the universal principles. In other words, the expressive forms of Indian feudalism 
have an universal content. To emphasise the one over the other—the particularity over the 
universality or the universality over and above the particularity—can only lead to distor¬ 
tions in grasping reality. VK Thakur, for instance, despite speaking of the universality of the 
feudal mode of production tends, in the final analysis, to overemphasise the Indianess of Indian 
feudalism, discouraging comparison with feudalism in other countries, particularly with the Euro¬ 
pean. DN Jha rightly criticises this in his Indian Feudalism: The Early Phase. Revisionist 
historians like Dange have tended to look at only the universal features making it a mechanical 
understanding of Indian feudalism. 

We have already looked at what the feudal mode of production is. We had only in the 
process looked at a derivation of the universal features of feudalism drawn from the Indian con¬ 
text. But Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, the founders of the theory of Dialectical and Historical 
Materialism also spoke of such principles which they had derived from a particular study of west 
European feudalism. Although they were not yet in a position, due to the paucity of informa¬ 
tion and its colonial sourcing, to look at it as an universal mode of production, the principles 
they derived from a study of European feudalism were nevertheless of a general and thus 
universal nature. Let us therefore look at some of these universal features of feudalism derived 
from the European context and see how they confirm and vindicate similar principles drawn from 
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India. We shall after ascertaining its universality then proceed to discuss the Indianness or the 
particular features of Indian feudalism. 

In 1844, Marx wrote: “...feudal landed property gives its name to its lord, as does a 
kingdom to its king. His family history, the history of his house, etc—all this individualises the 
estate for him and makes it literally his house, personifies it. Similarly those working on the 
estate have not the position of day labourers; but they are in part themselves his property, as are 
serfs; and in part they are bound to him by ties of respect, allegiance and duty. His relation to 
them is therefore directly political, and has likewise a human, intimate side. Customs, charac¬ 
ter, etc, vary from one estate to another and seem to be one with the land to which they belong; 
whereas later, it is only his purse and not his character, his individuality which connects a man 
with an estate. Finally, the feudal lord does not try to extract the utmost advantage from his 
land. Rather, he consumes what is there and calmly leaves the worry of producing to the serfs 
and the tenants. Such is nobility’s relationship to landed property.... ” 330 

In this passage Marx was only emphasising the dynastic nature of the nobility, its exploi¬ 
tation of a labour force that was tied to his estate in the form of serfdom, and the feudal nature of 
the surplus in that it was simple and not expanded reproduction. 

Some years later, Engels made a comprehensive presentation of feudalism as it occurred 
in the German middle ages and was only then tending, like in the terminal years of early feudal¬ 
ism of Karnataka, to commence production for the market. Answering Herr Duhring, Engels 
wrote: “In mediaeval society, especially in the earlier centuries, production was essentially for 
the producers' own use. In the main it only satisfied the wants of the producer and his family. 
Where personal relations of dependence existed as in the countryside, it also contributed to¬ 
wards satisfying the wants of the feudal lord. No exchange was involved here, and consequently 
products did not assume the character of commodities. The peasant family produced almost 
everything it required—utensils and clothing as well as food. It was only when it succeeded in 
producing a surplus beyond its own wants and paymen ts in kind due to the feudal lord—it was 
only at this stage that it also produced commodities; this surplus thrown into social exchange 
and offered for sale became a commodity. The town artisans, it is true, had to produce for 
exchange from the very beginning. But they too covered the greater part of their own wants 
themselves; they had gardens and small fields; they sent their cattle out into the communed 
woodland, which also provided them with timber and firewood; the women spun flax, wool, etc. 
Production for the purpose of exchange, the production of commodities, was only just coming 
into being. Hence, restricted exchange, restricted market, stable mode of production, local 
isolation from the outside world, and local unity within : the Mark in the coun tryside the guild in 
the town. ” 331 

Independent and self-sufficient units, serfdom as the condition of labour under the exploi¬ 
tation of the landlord and towns suffocated by such villages—who can deny the identity of feudal¬ 
ism, whether in India or in Europe? Engels’ description of German feudalism, with a slight 
change in detail, may well pass for a description of Karnataka from the eleventh century. 

Feudalism in the Slavic countries, feudalism in the Asian countries—west or east, and 
feudalism from the Maghreb, all carried an identity of features with the Indian and European. 
This is precisely what constitutes its universality as a mode. 

Turning to the particularity of Indian feudalism, we find that it has several features which 
mark its distinctness. A feature or two being so unique that they have placed historians in a 
predicament. 
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i) Caste and India’s Syncretic Feudalism 

The chief and outstanding peculiarity of Indian feudalism is its syncretic structure. 
This hierarchical syncretism is derived from its absorption and retention of fragments from 
earlier modes and levels of production. The property of tribal endogamy, one such prehis¬ 
toric fragment, has been perpetuated and it is this that has converted classes in the feudal 
mode of production into castes. Thus caste, and caste ordered into a system of hierarchies, 
has been the manifestation of this syncretic structure of Indian feudalism. In its wake, this 
manifestation, derived from the retention of tribal endogamy has led to the retention of other 
preclass features. Caste therefore is not only the manifestation but is also the embodiment of 
these prehistoric fragments—in the economy, in culture, in religion. Indian feudalism there¬ 
fore acquires the character of a caste-based feudalism, feudalism failing to become operative 
without caste. This is what contributes to the pervasiveness of caste, caste flooding both, the 
base and the superstructure. The climax of the caste system is untouchability, a demeaning 
meant to obtain labour services for free. 

Though we have seen the process of caste development there is an important question that 
needs to be answered —why was caste peculiar to the Indian social formation? Why did class 
society in general and feudalism in particular not assume the syncretic structure—the caste ex¬ 
pression—in other societies? Only a satisfactory answer to this question can bring out the 
fullest understanding of the particularity of Indian feudalism. Although we are not adequately 
equipped to answer this question, we would like to pose some hypothetical queries. 

It would be wrong to altogether brush aside the continuation of tribal endogamy, ie, caste, 
in societies Asian, African and European. Sergei Tokarev’s following sentences present to us of 
the existence of castes among the Polynesians. “Polynesia is not only geographically close to 
Melanesia, but is also its cultural extension. Although its foundation of the Polynesian’s economy 
(as that of the Melanesians) was primitive agriculture and fishing, the conditions of their mate¬ 
rial life differed from those of the Melanesians. On the small and austere islands of Polynesia 
people had to work much harder to survive. The production of crafts has reached a high level of 
perfection. However because the amount of farm land is limited, the tribal elite tried to gain 
con trol over it, and a propertied class developed. Therefore the general level of social develop¬ 
ment among the Polynesians was higher than among the Melanesians. Only the survivals of 
clan relations remained in Polynesia in the form of large patriarchal families. 

Sharp social or caste stratification existed in nearly cdl the Polynesian islands. 

The chiefs were the ruling caste. They were the hereditary aristocracy that held the 
reigns of power and thus represented a primitive form of organisation of the ruling class. Then 
came the caste of landed and clan elite. Still lower was the caste of semi-dependents and 
dependents, or semi-slaves. On some islands slaves were outcasts. 

This sharp division into castes—an early form of class stratification—was reflected in 
the fact that marriages between members of different castes was practically banned. ” 332 

While in the Polynesian islands caste emerged at the point of transition to class society, 
and important for us, by the splitting up of a single tribe and not the conquest of tribe by tribe; in 
Japan caste emerged around 1600 AD in the later years of feudalism by the creation of outcastes 
or Burakus such as Chtori, Torischi and Tsurahara. 333 Created during the reconstruction and 
consolidation of the Tokugawa feudal empire, the Buraku (30 lakhs in number by 1986) were 
menials and placed at the lowest social rank. In the last years of the feudal era the Burakumin 
(Buraku — community, min - people discriminated against) resisted their segregation and three 
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years after the Meiji restoration of 1871, an emancipation edict was promulgated against discrimi¬ 
nation. 334 Nobukai Teraki says: “It is completely mistaken, however, with blood kinship, that 
some fixed class of people have been discriminated against generation after generation from 
ancient times until today. ” 335 In other words, the Buraku, created at a time of Japanese feudal 
expansion was an attempt to obtain free and cheap services and did not come into existence with 
the break up of tribe as in India or Polynesia and, but coming at the point of the break up of 
feudalism itself, it was weak in its foundations and quickly collapsed as a caste. 

Apart from these two instances and some scanty information of the Osu outcastes in 
Nigeria, we are not too sure of the existence of caste in any other society. Does caste then have 
the greater potential of coming into being when there is a complex, a multiplicity of tribes at 
various levels of existence? Europe for instance was peopled by the splitting up of one major 
Germanic tribe, each of the clans moving in a different direction and ultimately undergoing inter¬ 
nal division causing the rise of classes and the exclusive clan languages emerging as the languages 
of nationalities. The case of the Catalonians and Basques of Spain is interesting. Victor Kiernan 
says: "Pre-Aryan languages, whatever they were, disappeared, apart from Basque and probably 
a substratum persisting in some of their successors...." 336 Preceding the Aryans by several 
centuries and preserving their independence these two Mediterranean tribes developed into two 
independent nationalities in Spain. Can the Celtic and Gaelic features in the making of the Scot¬ 
tish and Welsh as constrasted with the Germanic in the making of the English be denied? 337 Is it 
possible that nationalities that have come into being on the basis of one main tribe or those 
that have gone through the slave mode of production tend to forfeit tribal endogamy convert¬ 
ing into nationalities? All said and done, our cross cultural comparison will have to begin at the 
beginning. We need to study the tribal complexion, the conditions under which their break 
up was achieved, the nature of the new mode of production and perhaps the attitude of the 
ruling classes and its religion towards the heterodox forms of worship among the people 
across a sample of some representative societies at least, before arriving at any definite con¬ 
clusions. 

ii) Hindu Religion as a Hierarchically Syncretic System 

While each of the feudal social formations have come under the domination of a religion 
highly structured and ecclesiastically ordered, bringing the widest sections of the people under its 
sway, and in this sense India fits into this universal pattern, it is in the syncretic structure of 
religion in India in the feudal period which from the close of the first millennium of the Christian 
era may be classed as Hinduism, that its peculiarity lies. Assimilating and remoulding reli¬ 
gious forms of the various oppressed castes, the Brahmanas came to unify religious ideology 
by developing a syncretic style. Just as the pervasiveness of caste has led many to be blinded 
to the feudal frame that keeps it intact; similarly, observing the diversity of religious practice 
across castes and the fact that the Dalits were denied entry into temples, there are a few who 
deny the existence of Hinduism as a religion. The syncretic structure of a social institution 
should not lead to a denial of the institution as such. Brahminism had achieved the integra¬ 
tion of the Dalits into its religious fold, by securing the imposition of its gods over them. At 
the extremes of the caste hierarchy, which also encompasses a contradiction of classes at 
social extremities, discordance is to be expected. The diversity of Madiga religious practice 
with that of the Brahmanas can only be the most pronnounced. But this discordance, it must 
be remembered is only what is permissible under a hierarchically syncretic structure of con¬ 
cordance, integration and unity. 
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iii) Division of the Peasantry into Tenants and Bonded Labourers 
Unlike their Unity Under Serfdom 

If slavery was the form of labour under the slave mode of production, then serfdom was 
the form under feudalism in Europe. Serfdom is a form of feudal exploitation of peasant 
labour, the serfs living on the landlord’s manorial estate undertaking free labour in the landlord’s 
land and on this precondition paying ground rent for the plots of land given to them to cultivate. 

While serfdom was the condition of the existence of peasant labour in Europe it 
would be wrong to equate serfdom with the universality of the feudal mode of production, 
and to deny, on such grounds, that India which neither had the manorial estate nor serfs was 
therefore not to be classed as feudal. Peasant labour was however split up into two indepen¬ 
dent and component branches of serfdom. The tied tenant had to pay ground rent while the 
bonded labourer paid labour service in the landlord’s lands forsaking the entire produce. 
Thus in a general sense it would not be wrong to call the tied tenant (who was also compelled 
to pay vishti or bitti chakri services) or the bonded labourers as serfs since each of them 
performed in part the combined labour rent functions of the European serf. 

Explaining this difference, DN Jha says: “It is necessary to appreciate that the Indian 
Marxist historiography, opposed to the British view of Indian past, has used the west European 
model of feudalism to explain social change in India from the middle of the first millennium. 
However comparison of the post-Gupta economic scene with the European picture, though made 
difficult by the nature of the Indian source material, shows that a donated village or land cannot 
be equated with the European manor. In India the gift area does not seem to have been divided 
into anything like mansus indomicatus and small sized holdings to which serfs were attached. 
The type of relationship and interdependence between the large-sized farms and small or middle- 
sized plots of land emphasized in the west European context seems to be generally absent in our 
country. Here instead of the serf-occupied manses, peasant families themselves became units of 
production and seigniorial taxation and developed close economic ties of in terdependence with 
the landlord. ” 338 

We should say that the condition of servility, bondage, of being attached to land is a 
feature common to the peasantry as a whole whether serf or tied tenant or bonded labour 
and it is this that must be considered as its universal characteristic. Hence if slaves are the 
principal toiling class under the slave mode of production, the peasantry are the chief toiling 
class under feudalism. Serfs, bonded labourers and tied tenants are perhaps a few of the 
different forms of existence of the peasantry under feudalism, 
iv) Ayagara or Jajmani Relations of Distribution and Exchange 

The ayagara of Karnataka or jajmani as it is called elsewhere in India was a system that 
had developed exclusively in India. The ayagara system served the puipose of exchanging prod¬ 
ucts between the producers in the village; a means for accounting and surplus extraction for the 
landlords and a procedure for collecting taxes payable to the state. 

In fact features such as caste and jajmani contributed to the further rigidification of 
feudalism in India; acting as additional structural breaks in the development and spread of 
commodity production, and thus factors contributing to the relatively prolonged retention of 
the feudal mode of production. 
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D. Early Feudalism and its Aspects in Karnataka 

The period of early feudalism describes certain regional variations within Karnataka. 
These variations must always be kept in mind while discussing Karnataka as a whole. This 
distinctness is reflected along the four major regional divisions—the North Maidan, South Maidan, 
Malnad and Karavali. 

The epicentre and the pride of place of the early feudal period belongs to the North 
Maidan, the region which threw up the most ancient traces of the existence of humankind in 
Karnataka and emerged as the nuclear zone of prehistoric culture in south India. The strength of 
prehistory, as we have already seen, carried the region into the shudra holding system first, and 
except for Banavasi it housed most other cities in its area. But the transition to feudalism, under¬ 
taken by the Kadamba and Ganga kingdoms saw a shift in focus towards the west and south of the 
southern nuclear zone. But this was temporary. With the end of Kadamba rule and the com¬ 
mencement of the rule of the Badami Chalukyas the dynasties are concentrated in the North 
Maidan. The best of early feudal Karnataka is from then on concentrated here. The degree of 
Brahmana domination, the extent of sub-infeudation, the centre of feudal guilds, the rise of 
Kannada literature—its feudal and popular trends, the transformation to commodity pro¬ 
duction and Kalyan getting focussed as the centre for political developments in Karnataka 
and the outbreak of the Vachanakara movement setting the end of early feudalism and an¬ 
nouncing the beginning of middle feudalism obviously make the North Maidan as the centre 
for all these developments. 

The South Maidan is characterised by a gradualness all along. The dynasties are more 
long drawn and changes have been more steady in the making. The independent role of the people 
in the transition to middle feudalism always remained a part of changes that the ruling classes 
initiated and could never express itself in as clear terms as the Vachanakara movement did. In 
terms of urbanisation, in terms of the shaipness of the political crisis, the South Maidan nor¬ 
mally followed a trend which the North had set. 

In the Malnad and Karavali characterised by dense forest the spread of feudalism per¬ 
haps took more time. We might expect that in the shudra holding period as a whole the 
transformation of the Karavali and Malnad was very marginal and limited, these two re¬ 
gions marking their change to civilisation by almost directly entering the feudal mode of 
production. The retention of Jainism while it had been eliminated in the Maidan areas of Karnataka 
was linked to the continuation of feudal self-sufficiency and very poor levels of commodity pro¬ 
duction. In fact the Jaina basadis and Gommatas were built well into the seventeenth century in 
the Karavali and the Malnad, only after which it ceased. Feudalism in Kodagu for instance 
commenced much later than in other parts of Karnataka and it could be said that it was the last of 
Karnataka’s nationalities to evolve, the first being the Kannada, the second the Tuluva and 
the third the Kodava. 

Furthermore, in the Malnad and the Karavali, owning perhaps to the terrain the feudal 
estate resembled the manor of Europe. Nuclear villages are uncommon in these two tracts and 
the landlords' land was clearly marked out with four manses. One was the pasture land, the 
second was the woods, the third was the land that the landlord rented to the mulagenidara or tied 
tenant and the fourth was land that he tilled through the bonded labourer. In a secure part of his 
estate the landlord’s house was set up with his tenants and bonded labourers living at quarters 
marked at distances from his house. Although this manorial structure was to be found in these 
two regions of Karnataka, it did not however create serfdom. The division along castes re¬ 
mained the basis for the division into tenants and bonded labourers, the peasantry showing this 
dual divide as in the Maidan. 
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Making History 


The commencement of feudalism proper in Karnataka precedes the development in 
north India which however showed the tendency to form self-sufficient villages much earlier. 
This precedence of Karnataka is due to the suddenness of the collapse of the shudra holding 
order in Karnataka, north India experiencing a more gradual transition. 

There seems to be however a concordance of the end of the early feudal phase across 
India. The crisis of feudalism becomes explosive at almost the same point of time in history. DN 
Jha writes: “It is striking that instances of both peaceful and violent resistance mentioned in the 
sources begin to multiply from the 11th century AD onwards. One may therefore imagine that in 
the first half of the second millennium the social con tradiction between the landed aristocracy 
and the ordinary peasants, arising out of the increasing economic oppression of the latter as 
well as out of the scramble for con trol over agrarian resources tended to become sharp. This 
may also have led to important changes in the socio-economic system and may be viewed as the 
internal dynamic of feudal society, though in the Indian context the role of such a factor is yet to 
be adequately appreciated. ” 339 

Irfan Habib makes a much briefer yet succinct observation when he says: “In many ways 
the beginning of the thirteenth century marks a ‘break’ in Indian history. ” 340 

In Karnataka this ‘break’ took place with the Vachanakara movement in the north and the 
Srivaishnavite conversion in the south. These two religio-political events punctuated the tran¬ 
sition and drew the fault lines of the break with the past. The passage to the thirteenth century 
also inaugurated several new changes, the details of which we shall look into in the next chapter. 
However, we would like to make a point of conclusion or two in the context of this change from 
early to middle feudalism. 

Indian feudalism is in general terms marked by two distinct periods, while Karnataka 
has three—an early, a middle and a late feudalism. In the proceeding pages we shall look into 
the basis for such a classification and the details enjoining it. However, it would be important for 
us to observe at this juncture that each period, at its point of transition, was marked by popu¬ 
lar uprisings. At times these revolts had an independent popular expression as in the case of 
the Vachanakaras; at other times it was couched under feudal leadership as with the case of 
the Srivaishnavite led popular upheaval against Jainism. In either case, the motive force for 
change came from below—from the toiling masses. It was their collective action that was 
making history. 


